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BUDDHIST-TAOIST MIXTURES IN THE 
PA-SHIH-I-HUA T‘U * 


Kennetu K. S. Cu‘en RUE 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Taoist contention that Lao-tzii went west to convert the 
Hu and to become the Buddha gave rise to paintings in Taoist 
temples depicting the various incarnations operated by Lao-tzii. 
Discussions concerning these paintings and the broader phases of 
the problem of Buddhist-Taoist mixtures, particularly the ques- 
tion of the Hua-hu-ching 4¢#)#, have already been contributed 
by many scholars, notably PELLIot and CHAvANNES.* From these 
researches we learn that as early as the Sui dynasty, a certain 
Yanc Su #3 saw pictures of Lao-tzii converting the people of 
Chipin on the walls of a Taoist temple.? A decree of Emperor 
Chung-tsung in 705 likewise referred to these paintings.’ In the 
T‘u-hua Chien-wén Chih Tm# SBI written by Kuo Jo-hsii 3 
#iiit (fl. 11th century) it is asserted that Yen Li-pén MIZA 
of the T‘ang dynasty painted a Hsi Shéng Ching T‘u Patti 
fl. ‘There is also a tradition that Wu Tao-hsiian 32% (d. 792) 


* The writer is greatly indebted to Professors J. R. Ware and W. E. Cuarx for 
assistance in the preparation of this article. 

1 Cf. Petuior, Les Mo-ni et le Houa-hou-king, BEFEO 3 (1903) . 318-27; CHAVANNEs, 
Les Pays d’Occident d’aprés le Wei-lio, TP 6 (1905) . 539-545, and Petuiot’s review in 
BEFEO 6(1906).377-91; Pettior and CHavannes, Un traité manichéen, JA 1913. 
1. 116-82; Wana Wei-ch‘éng = #£@K, Lao-tzi Hua-hu-ching K‘ao-chéng -#-4(,49 
PEBHR, KHCK 4.2. 5-122 (1934); Kuwapara Jitsuzd 38 JK Ha, Roshi kekokys 
EFA BARS, Geimon BK IC 1.9. 1-14 (1910); Sareata Nobukatsu 3¢ FA 77 BF, Roshi 
kekoky6 gisakushaden ni tsuite 2-$-4O AHS (8 (EBT C, SZ 44. 59-81, 
200-82 (1933). 

? CuENn Tzii-liang’s commentary on the Pien Chéng Lun Pan to Taishé 52. 522b. 
This passage with minor differences is also found in Pien Wei Lu SELES BR Taishé 52. 
759c. The Yana Su mentioned here has a biography in Sui Shu 48. The date of his 
birth is not known, but he died in 606. Cux‘Etn Tzi-liang wrote an epitaph for the 
monk Séng-yiian LeU who died in 602, which would place him in the 2nd half of 
the 6th and the Ist half of the 7th centuries. Cf. Hsii Kao Séng Chuan Ha PAK, 
' Taishé 50. 574c. 

* Fo-tsu T’ung Chi EI BERE. Taisho 49.371b. 

* T‘u-hua Chien-wén Chih 6.3a (Hsiieh Chin T‘ao Yiian SRY} Rf ed.) Yen was 
born in the Chén-kuan era (627-49) and died in 673. He was well known for his skill 
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2 KENNETH K. S. CH‘EN 


likewise painted a picture of Lao-tzii converting the Hu. This is 
recorded in a work by K‘ane P‘ien Ht # entitled Chii T‘an Lu 
BIB 2% , finished in 895.5 

During the Mongol period we find that the number of such 
incarnations manifested by Lao-tzii had increased to 81, and it is 
stated that scenes of these incarnations were carved on stone tab- 
lets in many temples.° Then, during the debate between the Bud- 
dhists and Taoists before Mangu Khan in 1255, a text entitled 
Pa-shth-t-hua T*u J\+—4t lll, which described in greater detail 
these incarnations in the mythical career of Lao-tzi, was men- 
tioned for the first time. It was linked with the Lao-chiin Hua-hu 
Ch‘éng-fo Ching ZACH KM as the object of bitter Buddhist 
denunciations. The Buddhists felt that these books were insulting 
to their religion, for they represented the Buddha as being only 
one of the incarnations of Lao-tzi. The Buddhist protagonist 


in painting. For his biography, see Chiu T‘ang Shu 77 and Hsin T‘ang Shu 100. It 
may be that such a painting could still be seen during the Mongol dynasty, for Cu‘tu 
Ch‘u-chi fr Be #¥ was given a picture of Lao-tzii crossing the border, painted by 
Yew Li-pén, and asked to write something on it. Cf. Watery, The Travels of an 
Alchemist, 55. 

The Hsi Shéng Ching mentioned here is a well-known Taoist work and is to be 
found in the Taoist canon, vol. 346-47. For a description of this work, see PELuior, 
BEFEO 8. 322-27; 6.379; 8.515-17. It is not known when and by whom it was com- 
posed, but it probably existed as far back as the Chin = dynasty, for it is quoted 
in the Chéng Wu Lun JE im, parts of which are preserved in the Hung Ming Chi 
B), HAE, Taishd 52. 7-9. A Hsi Shéng Ching is mentioned in Chiu T‘ang Shu 47.2b 
(T‘u-shu Chi-ch‘éng ed.). In Hsin T‘ang Shu 59. 8a there is listed a commentary on 
the work in 2 c. by Wer Ch‘u-hsiian ERE, which is also found in Sung Shih 205. 6a. 
Another commentary by Tar Hsien Rxt is mentioned in Hsin T‘ang Shu 59. 3a. 
Cu‘ao Kung-wu J¢ 28% of the Sung dynasty, in his Chiin Chai Tu-shu Hou-chih 
Tao-shu-lei Apes SE 2 EB 29b-30b, mentions two other commentaries, one 
by T‘ung-hsiian-tzi: fa] %-f- of the Tang dynasty, and one by Hsis Tao-mao PR, 
dynasty unknown. In the Tunhuang fragment of the Hua-hu-ching, Taish6 54. 1266c, 
there is a reference to the Hsi Shéng Ching, which said that Lao-tzii communicated the 
contents of the work to his disciple Yrn Hsi when he passed through Han-ku Kuan. 
This same story concerning the origin of the work is found in Cu‘ao, op. cit. 30a. In 
the Hsit Shéng Ching as found in the Taoist canon, the opening sentence reads, “ Lao- 
chiin ascended to the west and propagated the doctrine in India. He was known as 
the ancient teacher, and through meritorious deeds on earth he entered Nirvana which 
is without end and without beginning, and which lasts forever and ever.” 

© Chii T‘an Lu 2.14a (Hsiieh Chin T‘ao Yiian ed.). 

* Fo-tsu Li-tai T‘ung-tsai i TARE ESR. Taishé 49. 707c. 
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BUDDHIST-TAOIST MIXTURES 3 


secured a decision against the Taoist Li Chih-ch‘ang #7% (1193- 
1278) , but the Taoists persisted in circulating the controversial 
literature, and in 1258 another debate was held before Kubilai 
Khan, at which meeting Confucianists were also present. Due 
mainly to the efforts of a brilliant Tibetan, hPhags-pa (1239?-80) ,” 
the Taoists were again humbled and all copies of the Hua-hu-ching 
and the Pa-shih-i-hua T‘u were ordered destroyed, and all paintings 
of the incarnations removed from view.® 

The Pa-shih-i-hua T‘u has come down to us mainly through 
quotations made from it by Buddhist writers. The chief source 
in this category is the Pien Wei Lu ##{&2k by Hsiang-mai Ji 
finished in 1291 as a refutation of the Hua-hu-ching and the Pa- 
shih-i-hua T‘u. The other source is the °7ung-tsat. 

The problem of the authorship of the Pa-shth-t-hua T‘u remains 
to be considered. In 1911, H. Mutter reported the discovery of 
a text in the Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Berlin, entitled Chin- 
ch‘tieh Hstian-yiian T‘ai-shang-lao-chiin Pa-shih-i-hua T‘u Shuo 
Se KICK LEAN +l st in 2 fasc., published in 1598.° 


Pevuiot and CHAVANNES in their article “‘ Un traité manichéen ” 


7 Written variously in Chinese, KRAWMA, bfy #3 30F ES; JE 9 JAA, 
BAN, eB. Full Tibetan name was hGro-mgon hPhags-pa. Biography in 
Fo-tsu T‘ung-chi, Taishé 49.434be; Fo-tsu Li-tai T‘ung-tsai, Taishé 49.707be; Yiian 
Shih 202. hPhags-pa was made imperial advisor by Kubilai Khan and was recognized 
as the head of the Buddhist church. Cf. Rocxuiti, The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa, TP 
11 (1910).2; Huru, Geschichte des Buddhismus in der Mongolei, 2. 139-159. RockHILu 
and Hurs both indicated that hPhags-pa died in 1279, but the T‘ung-chi and T‘ung- 
tsai both give IC +-4¢4F or 1280. This difference is due to the fact that Huta 
and Rockuiu used the method devised by Alexander Csoma for computing Tibetan 
chronology. Prxtuiot has pointed out in an important article, Le cycle sexagénaire 
dans la chronologie tibétaine, JA 1913.1.633-67 that Csoma’s computations were 
erroneous, that the first year of the first Tibetan cycle was not 1026 as CsoMa cal- 
culated, but was 1027. Cf. also Laurer, The application of the Tibetan sexagenary 
cycle, TP 14 (1913) . 569-96. There is also some uncertainty about the age of hPhags-pa 
when he died. Hurts said he was 46, but the Chinese records put the age at 42. I 
have followed the Chinese records for his birth. 

® For these debates, cf. °t‘ung-tsai, Taishéd 49.'707c-8c; Pien Wei Lu, Taishé 52.'772ab. 
Translations of the edicts against the Taoists may be found in Cuavannes, Inscriptions 
et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de |’époque mongole, TP 5 (1904) . 375-87. 

° H. Muexuer, Uber das taoistische Pantheon der Chinesen, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 


1911. 408-11. 
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wrote that one of them examined the text for a moment and then 
concluded that the contents were sufficient to justify the suppo- 
sition that it was the Pa-shih-i-hua T“u, possibly with some altera- 
tions, which figured in the debates of 1255 and 1258."° At the 
beginning of this text, Linc-nu Chang 47903 is named as the 
compiler, and Summ Chih-ching 32# as the one who quoted from 
the sacred texts. Now these same two individuals were expressly 
singled out by Hsiang-mai for criticism. In one place, he wrote, 
“ Linc-Hvu Chang was the first to compile the erroneous doctrine, 
while Sain Chih-ching also expanded the heretical texts. By imi- 
tating the 82 shrines of the Tathagata," they assembled the 81 
incarnations of Lao-tzi.” ** In another place, he wrote, “ Linc-HU 
Chang was the first to put together the false doctrine, and SHH 
Chih-ching expanded the heretical texts. They could not distin- 
guish between beans and wheat, nor could they differentiate be- 
tween past and present.** They appropriated the malicious words 
of Wane Fu and took over the feeble remarks of the Hsi Shéng 
Ching. By imitating the 82 shrines of the Buddhists, they put 
together indiscriminately the 81 incarnations of Lao-tzi, in order 
to get the number nine times nine.” * In all probability these two 


1° JA 1913.1. 118-19. 

11 T have not been able to find out what these 82 shrines refer to. 

12 Pien Wei Lu, Taishé 52.'752c. 

18 Read BE for the misprint FE. Cf. Tok. #&.11.67b and Kyédto 35.3. 30b. 

** Pien Wei Lu, Taishé 52.767c. We have already made some comments on the 
Hsi Shéng Ching in note 4. For Wana Fu, author of Hua-hu-ching, see articles men- 
tioned in note 1. I would like to add here some remarks concerning the titles given 
to Wana Fu. P‘er Tzi-yeh Z8-f-Bf (467-528) in his Kao Séng Chuan if fH fH, 
quoted in Pien Chén Lun, Taishé 52. 522c gave first chi-chiu b= ST and then tao-shih 
38-4-. (For P‘er, cf. Liang Shu 30. The title of his work is not certain. The Sui Shu 
33. 8b gives it as Chung Séng Chuan Pee in 20 c., while the Chiu T‘ang Shu 
46.16a and Hsin T‘ang Shu 59.5a read Ming Séng Lu RAS ER in 15 c.). Other 
sources, such as the Chin Shih Tsa Iu TF HERE SE by Cuu Tao-tsu 34 jill] , who died 
in 419 (Kao Séng Chuan, Taishé 50.363a) and the Yu Ming Lu yey HY of Liv 
I-ch‘ing 2 se Be (420-78) used only tao-shih. 

The explanations of the term chi-chiu given in T2‘i-yiian, oF 195, or Tx‘t-hai, 
“F 216 do not seem to apply to Wane Fu. From Hou Han Shu 105. 2b, however, we 
learn that during the 2nd century AD, the Taoists were organizing themselves under 
Cuan Ling of Ho-ming Shan #256 |1] in Ssii-ch‘uan, who was leading people astray 
with the charms he devised. All those who followed him presented five tow of rice, 
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BUDDHIST-TAOIST MIXTURES 5 


persons, Linc-Hu Chang and Sui Chih-ching were the compilers 
of the Pa-shih-i-hua T‘u, as PELLIOT and CHAVANNEs indicated in 
their article.** 

I have not been able to find anything about Linc-Hu Chang. 
Sun Chih-ching was a disciple of Cu‘tu Ch‘u-chi 32H (1148- 
1227) 2° better known as Ch‘ang-ch‘un-chén-jén 7A, the 
Taoist who made a trip to Central Asia in 1221-24 upon the 
invitation of Genghis Khan, presumably for the purpose of retrac- 
ing the footsteps of Lao-tzi in his trip to the west.*” 

The main interest which the Pa-shih-i-hua T‘u has for us lies 
in the concrete evidence which it provides of the widespread and 
extensive borrowings which the Taoists made from Buddhist litera- 
ture. In practically every passage quoted by Hsiang-mai, traces 
of Buddhist concepts and teachings can be found. In this paper, 
however, we shall deal only with the descriptions of the 10th, 34th, 
and 42nd incarnations, as these tell of the birth and activities of 
Lao-tzii and can be checked easily with Buddhist sources. 


hence they were called by the populace Five Tow Rice Bandits. Neophytes of the 
sect were called kuei-tsu Bs, but later they were designated chi-chiu. It seems 
that we must regard the title in this light in the case of Wane Fu. Cf. also Erh 
Chiao Lun — itt, in Kuang Hung Ming Chi RRS, AA4E 8, Taisho 52.140b; J. R. 
Ware, The Wei Shu and the Sui Shu on Taoism, JAOS 53 (1933) . 229-30 note. 

It is usually said that the term tao-shih started in the Eastern Han dynasty with the 
followers of Cuana Ling. However, the Buddhists tell a different story. In the 
Fa-yiian Chu-lin PE BE ERAK Taishé 53. 708c it is stated, that “from the Han and 
Wei dynasties to the Fu-Yao Fe Wk, periods (351-417) people also designated [Buddhist] 
monks as tao-shih.” Again in op. cit. 58.704a, a passage reads, “ Beginning with the 
Han and Wei dynasties and ending with the Fu-Yao eras, everyone designated the 
monks as tao-shih. During the reign of Emperor T‘ai-wu of the Northern Wei dynasty, 
K‘ou Ch‘ien-chih 5(%jt-Z for the first time pilfered the term tao-shih and secretly 
substituted it for chi-chiu.” The Taishd edition merely gives Att as the date, 
but the Ssii-pu Ts‘ung-k‘an edition of the Fa-yiian Chu-lin 69. 5a reads the 2nd year 
of the reign of Emperor T‘ai-wu AP —4F or 425. Cf. also Tao-an #44, Erh Chiao 
Lun, quoted in Kuang Hung Ming Chi, Taishé 52.140c; Pien Chéng Lun, Taishé 52. 
545be. The passage in Fa-yiian Chu-lin concerning chi-chiu has already been alluded 
to by Petuior in BEFEO 6.380. For K‘ou Ch‘ien-chih, see Wei Shu 42. 3b, 114. lla ff. 

15 JA 1913.1.118-19 note. 

2° Cf. Kan-shui Hsien-yiian Lu HAKAN PRBR (Tao Tsang 612), 6.18b. 

*? The travels of Cu‘tu Ch‘u-chi, written by one of his followers, Lt Chih-ch‘ang, and 
entitled Ch‘ang-ch‘un Chén-jén Hsi-yu-chi RFR A Bae has been translated 
into English by A. Watey, The Travels of an Alchemist, 1931. 
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The description of the 10th incarnation concerns the birth of 
Lao-tzi. 

“ During the chien-wu #£4F * month of the year kéng-yin RH 
of King Yang-chia, the 18th king of the Yin dynasty,” Lao-tzi 
entered the mouth of a Jade Maiden, Hsiian-miao &¥?,”° and after 
81 years, on the 15th day of the 2nd month, the 9th year, kéng-yin 
of Wu-ting,” the holy mother, splitting her left armpit while grasp- 
ing a plum tree, gave birth to him.” As soon as he was born, he 
took nine steps and from each footstep there sprang up lotus 
flowers.”* Nine dragons spat water [to bathe him].** He was com- 
plete with the 72 laksanas and 81 notable physical characteristics.” 
With his left hand pointing to heaven and his right hand to earth, 
he said, ‘ In heaven and on earth, only the Way *° is to be revered. 


18 The 5th month in the lunar calendar. Cf. Tz‘i-yiian, fe 62b, FI Et. 

19 This agrees with Shih-Chi 3.8a. Cf. also Tune Tso-pin #6 (E34, Chia-ku-wén 
Tuan-tai Yen-chiu-li FA Fp 3c Bar A EB in Ch‘ing-chu Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei Hsien-shéng 
Liu-shih-wu-sui Lun-wén-chi BEWMRES TCHESEAE NT Be itt 3c 4, vol. 1, chart 
facing 331. 

?° Hsiian-miao is probably the Taoist attempt to render Maya. The Buddhists usually 
use Mo-yeh EHS, Ta-shu KF, or Ta-huan KS). 

*1 Wu-ting was the 22nd king. 

?° Buddha is usually said to have been born through the right rib of Maya. It was 
under a sal tree that the birth took place. Probably the Taoists deliberately substi- 
tuted the plum tree for Lao-tzii, as the latter’s surname was said to have been Li AS 
‘plum tree.’ The date, 15th day of the 2nd month, is usually given as the day in 
which Buddha attained Nirvana. 

*8 Seven is the number of steps given in the Introduction to the Jatakas, WARREN, 
Translations, 47, and in the Kuo-ch‘ii Hsien-tsai Yin-kuo Ching ja FREAKS, 
Taishé 3.625a. However the Fo Pén Hsing Chi Ching tHRAS FT IES, Taishé 3.687b 
says that he took seven steps toward each of the four directions, while the Fang-kuang 
Ta-chuang-yen Ching BAKE RE (Lalitavistara), Taishé 3.553ab informs us 
that he took seven steps toward each of the four cardinal directions and toward the 
zenith and nadir also. 

**In Cuu Fa-hu’s “fERE Pu YViieh Ching PEMARE, Taisho 3.494b, we read 
that nine nagas sent down fragrant water from the sky to bathe the Buddha. The 
Taoists have taken this story as their own and said in addition that these jets became 
nine wells. Lt Tao-yiian DIM IL in Shui Ching Chu FKR&YF 23. 5b (Ssii-pu Ts‘ung- 
k‘an ed.) mentions a Lao-chiin-miao in K‘u-hsien ie I, (Honan) which had nine wells. 

?° The Buddha had $2, not 72 laksanas and 81 notable physical characteristics. Cf. 
Lakkhana Suttanta in Digha Nikdya (P. T. S.) 3. 142-79. 

*° The text here has ME3¢{%%j® and the reading is the same in Tok. fs . 11. 60b 
and Kyoto 35.3.22b. However the Tunhuang Hua-hu-ching, Taish6 54.1266b has 
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I now shall explain and propagate the doctrine without superior 
to bring salvation to all... .” * 

The description of the 34th incarnation is as follows: 

“ Lao-chiin said to the Hu king, ‘ When I dispatch my disciple 
as a Buddha to you, you must accept him as your teacher.’ There- 
upon he had Yrn Hsi transformed into the Buddha and sent him 
forth to serve as teacher to the Hu. Yin Hsi commanded the Hu 
to become sramanas, taught them the laws of the Buddha, and 
explained the Sutra in 42 Sections.” ** It is further stated that 
“Lao-chiin went to Sravasti and transforming himself into a 
Buddha sat on a seven-jewelled throne.” His body measured up 
to myriads of chang & in height, and it filled the void entirely.” 
It is also stated that “ Lao-chiin wanted to reform the Buddhist 
religion. Therefore, during the 9th year of King Chuang of the 
Chou dynasty, while in Brahmaloka, he ordered his disciple King 
Fan-t‘o to mount the hare in the moon and commit himself to 
the womb of Maya in India. On the 8th day of the 4th moon of 
the 10th year, Fan-t‘o was born through the right rib. Afterwards 
he retired to the Himalayas for six years of self-cultivation. When 


ME fie ig 2. This corresponds to the Buddhist Chinese texts, for the Buddha in his 
shout of victory exclaimed that he was the only reverent one. Cf. P‘u Yiieh Ching, 
Taisho 3. 494a Fe HS RUE RKERP, BRAS: Kuo-ch‘ii Hsien-tsai Yin-kuo Ching, 
Taisho 3.6250 FEGS—M KAZ PRAT; Fo Pén Hsing Chi Ching, Taishé 
3.687b TH] PI BAR. 

*7 Pien Wei Lu, Taishéd 52. '758c. 

?° Some of the more important translations of this work have been made by Bzat, 
Ch. de Haruez, Suzuki, Gaset and Huc from the Mongol, Freer from the Tibetan, and 
Hacxmann. For a discussion of the various Chinese editions, cf. T‘anc Yung-t‘ung, The 
Editions of the Ssii-shih-érh-chang-ching, HJAS 1. 147-155. 

SaKarno in Shina Bukkyo Seishi 3% FMop FL FG SH 57, thought that it was finished 
during the Liu Sung 2] era (420-79). Other scholars, like T‘anc and Hv Shih, 
finding the contents of the sitra alluded to in Hstana K‘ai’s Sere memorial to the 
throne in 166 (cf. Franke, SPAW 1924. 56 ff.) and in the Mou-tzii Li-huo-lun 4P-f- 
JIPBM Hy (cf. Petuior, TP 19. 255-433) put the date during the 2nd century. Cf. 
T‘anc, Han Wei Liang-chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao Fo-chiao-shih ERIS BAL BH 
chap. 2; Hu Shih Lun-hsiieh Chin-chu BAe ap 1. 177-97. 

2° The ch‘i-pao -+#¥€ or saptaratnani, are gold (suvarna), silver (rapya), lapis 
lazuli (vaidirya), crystal (sphatika), agate (musaragalva), ruby (lohitamukti), and 
cornelia (asmagarbha). Cf. Divydvaddna 297; Finot, Les lapidaires indiens (1896) 
XIX: 
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he attained enlightenment, he became similar to the Buddha.® 
All gave him the hao of Mo-mo-ni.” ** 

The most interesting description is that of the 42nd incarnation, 
in which the travels and activities of Lao-tzii in the west are given. 

“ Lao-tzii entered the kingdom of Magadha and manifested his 
marvellous laksanas to convert the king. He established the 
religion of the Buddha there. He was named the Buddha of Purity 
and his hao was Mo-mo-ni. Then he went to Sravasti, transformed 
himself into a deity, and descended from the sky accompanied by 
devas and men. He manifested his body up to myriads of chang 
in height.*? He also went to Chipin where he subdued the king 


° The relation between Lao-tzii and Fan-t‘o JHPE is first met with in the Kuang- 
shuo-p‘in Re @tLun, Taishd 52.145c-46a, probably dating from the 6th century or 
earlier, as it is quoted in the Hsiao Tao Lun 438 tm of Cuin Luan #8 finished 
in 569. There he is already referred to as Prince Fén-t‘o-li PED of Chipin. The 
Hun-yiian Shéng-chi cee 4.5 ff., biography of Lao-tzii dated 1191 and written 
by Hsten Shou-hao pit <f 78, also refers to him as Fan-t‘o-li. In these two accounts, 
it is said that while Lao-tzii and Fan-t‘o-li were in heaven, the latter expressed his 
admiration for the former and signified his intention of becoming his disciple. Later, 
after having exhausted his merits in heaven, Fan-t‘o-li was reborn on earth as prince 
of Chipin. There he forgot his former intention and began to kill living things. Lao-tzi 
therefore descended to earth also and finally converted him. Fan-t‘o-li became a 
Sramana, assumed the surname Shih Fe, and later attained enlightenment to become 
the Buddha Sakyamuni. 

*1 Pien Wei Lu, Taishé 52.759ab. The linking of Buddha, who was considered by 
the Taoists as a reincarnation of Lao-tzi, with Mo-mo-ni brings up an entirely new 
problem in the mixture of religions in China. In the 42nd incarnation, as we shall see 
later, Lao-tzii also identified himself with Mo-mo-ni. In the Tunhuang Hua-hu-ching, 
Taishéd 54.1267b, Lao-tzii states that he is not only Buddha but also Mo-mo-ni and 
the teacher of Confucius. The motive underlying the Taoists’ claim is understandable. 
They wished to make people believe that Lao-tzii was the supreme deity over all, that 
Buddha and Mo-mo-ni were but incarnations of Lao-tzii in different forms. By putting 
these two in a position of inferiority, acknowledging Lao-tzii as their master, the Taoists 
sought to elevate their own belief to a position of supremacy over others. 

The term Mo-mo-ni was first translated as the “last Muni” by Petuior in BEFEO 
8.321 note 5. However, F. W. K. Miter, while studying some documents found in 
Turfan, came across hymns with the name Mari Mani, which he took to be the Syriac 
words Mar(i) Mani, Master Mani. Cf. Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrifte aus 
Turfan, Chinesisch-Turkestan, SPAW 1904. 352. On the basis of this discovery, PELLIOT 
proposed in BEFEO 4.760 to read Mo-mo-ni as Mar Mani. For the problem of 
religious mixtures, cf. Petuior, BEFEO 3.318-27; Cuavannes and Peuuiot, JA 1911. 
2.499-617; 1913.1. 99-199, 261-394. 

®® Kén-pén Shuo-i-ch‘ieh-yu-pu P'i-nai-yeh Yao-shih FRARB—OA EAP 
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and prince. Fire could not destroy him, boiling in a cauldron 
could not cook him, nor could water drown him.** The millions 
of Hu soldiers all tried simultaneously to destroy him with their 
bows and arrows, swords and spears. However, streaks of light- 
ning suddenly flashed in all directions, which produced peals of 
thunder, and which caused the enemies together with their horses 
to fall prostrate with fear. Pei-kuo Hsien-shéng in the sky praised 
and extolled these proceedings.** Lao-tzii also went to T‘iao-chih 
1&5 where he pushed aside a great mountain.’ He went to Kosala 


6 HT, Taishd 24. 38b tells of a brahman who thought he was superior to the Buddha. 
He looked for the very top of the Buddha’s head, but could not see it. He climbed to 
a higher place, but still could not see it. Then the Buddha told him that even if he 
should ascend Mt. Sumeru, he would still fail to see the top. Cf. also Divya. 75. 
The A-yii-wang-chuan, Taishé 50. 105b, has the following, “In the kingdom of Sravasti 
he manifested his great supernatural transformations, and when he was subduing the 
heretical sects, the stately and majestic metamorphosed buddhas which he created 
magically formed a series which reached up to Akanistha heaven.” Cf. also Divyd. 
162 for a similar account, also Kuan-fo San-mei-hai Ching os = BRUTE, Taishé 
15. 662c. : 

°°In the Hun Yiian Shéng Chi 4.9b is an account of the attempts of Prince Fan-t‘o 
of Chipin to kill Lao-tzii by these means. A 

The attribute of the Buddha in resisting fire is well attested in Buddhist literature. 
In the Ta Yiin Lun Ch‘ing Yi Ching KE tis FE (Mahdameghasitra), Taishé 
19. 495c, we read, “If there are devas and men who practice great commiseration, fire 
cannot burn them, water cannot drown them, poison cannot injure them, knives can- 
not harm them.” Cf. Questions of King Milinda, SBE 35.279 and Jataka No. 169 
for a similar idea. The Yin-kuo Ching, Taishé 8.646ab, records that once the Buddha 
was given lodging in a house with a fire dragon. In the night the dragon breathed fire 
which burned the entire house, but Buddha remained unscathed. Cf. Mahdvagga 1.15 
(SBE 18. 119-22) for this same story. In Kén-pén Shuo-i-ch‘ieh° tsa-shih BL ARR— 
H.. ME, Taishé 24.210c-12c, there is the story of the Buddha saving a baby 
from the mother’s womb after the latter had been cremated. This same story with 
some minor variations is also found in Ching Lii I Hsiang # tt SLAG, Taishé 53. 236be. 
The Indian source of the story is Jyotiska, the 19th story in the Divydvadana. 

*4 This is unduubtedly an echo of the struggle between Mara and the Buddha. For 
Pei-kuo Hsien-shéng, whose real name was Liao Fu Be, cf. How Han Shu 112A. 
The Taoists extolled him for his remarkable ability of prognostication. It is likely that 
he is put here as the Taoist counterpart of the Suddhadivasas, the deities who wit- 
nessed the struggle between Mara and the Buddha. 

*5 T‘iao-chih is perhaps Desht. Cf. Coavannes, TP 8(1907).176. I have not found 
anything about the Buddha removing a mountain, but in the Kén-pén ° Yao-shih, 
Taish6 24. 30c-3la, there is a story of how the Buddha removed a huge stone from the 
road. The Kuan-fo San-mei-hai Ching, Taish6é 15.68lc, mentions a similiar feat ot 
the Buddha in Kusinagara. 
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and subdued the 96 heresies there.**° He went to Kapilavastu where 
he took the sun with his left hand and the moon with his right 
and hid them in his head.*’ This caused darkness to prevail in 
heaven and earth, mountains and rocks to burst asunder and to 
send pieces flying all about, ocean currents to flow in the reverse 
direction,** and mountain streams to take their course in the air. 
He also went to Khotan and preached to the Hu king in Nan- 
chii-shan FH2EU. He ordered Y1n Hsi transformed into a golden 
man,’ measuring 16 (Chinese) feet in height, his neck girdled by 
a circular light, his feet standing on the petals of lotus as he de- 
scended from the sky making a gesture of reverence. Lao-chiin 
said to the Hu king, ‘ This is my disciple, whom I shall leave with 


°° The mention of 96 heretical schools is found at an early date in Buddhist literature, 
although the Brahmajala-sutta in the Digha Nikdya reported only 62. Mou-tzii (2nd 
century) spoke of 96 sorts of doctrines; cf. Petuior, TP 19.318, 413 note 376. In Chu 
San-tsang Chi-chi HH=FRALIE, Taishd 55. 39a, there is a Chiu-shih-liu-chung Tao 
RAKE in 1 c. Cf. also Tséng-i-a-han Ching Jy — [on] A> BK (Ekottardgama), 
Taishé 2.651c; Ch‘ao-jih-ming San-mei Ching Fa H AY = BRR, Taishé 15.542b; Ta 
Chih Tu Lun KASHE RS Taishé 25.228b; Ch'éng-shih Lun BTC im (Satyasiddhi- 
Sastra) , Taish6é 32. 322c. The Sa-p‘o-to P‘i-ni P‘i-p‘o-sha pe ES Ee BREW (Sarva- 
stivddavinayavibhasa), Taishd 23.536a, tells about the origin of these sects. “ The 
six masters each had 15 sorts of doctrines to teach to their disciples, and as a doctrine 
each was different from the other. Thus when the disciples received their instructions, 
each one developed a system different from the other. In this manner, from each teacher 
issued forth 15 different teachings. The doctrine which the teacher held was also 
different from those which he taught his pupils, so that the master and students made 
up 16 systems. In this way, from the six masters there arose 96 different systems.” 

However, the number 96 was not universally accepted. In the Fa Ching Lu HE FE GE, 
Taishé 55.138c, there is listed a Chiu-shih-wu-chung Tao Ching FL FAG 
in 1 c. The following works also give 95: Fén-pieh Kung-té Lun 4y NO im 
Taishé 25.31c; Ch‘ien-fo-Yin-yiian Ching F-HAREE., Taishé 14. 71a; Chan-ch‘a 
Shan-6-yeh Pao Ching phy BEE HEE BE HE Taisho 17.904b. For names of the six 
masters, see Mahdvy. 3544-50. 

®7 Cf. Taishé 50.102ab and Pryztuski, A-yii-wang-tchouan, 244. 

88In the Mahdvagga 1.20.16 (SBE 13.130-31), it is related that as a result of a 
heavy rain, a great inundation arose which flooded the place where the Buddha was 
living. But the Buddha caused the water to recede about him, and he walked up and 
down on a piece of dry land with water all around. The Yin-kuo Ching, Taisho 
3.649a, relates how the Buddha crossed the Nairafijana River by causing the water 
to split into two sides, leaving a dry path in the middle. Cf. W. N. Brown, The Indian 
and Christian Miracles of Walking on the Water (Chicago, 1928), 18-29, in which the 
author lists other examples found in Buddhist literature of this miracle. 

°° Cf. Ware, TP 34. 174-78; Petitiot, BEFEO 6. 392-93. 
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you to be your teacher.’ After saying this, he left behind a magic 
bowl [for the king, so that the latter] might taste the law. Again, 
while Lao-chiin was in the city of P‘i-mo,*° the place assumed a 
golden hue, and sent forth a supernatural light of nine colors 
which illuminated innumerable countries.*t Thereupon Ch‘ih-ling 
Chén-jén ##0A,* Chung-huang Chang-jén PRA, T'ai-i 
Chén-chiin K—-H#, Chiu-kung JL ,** Liu-ting 7\T ,** and Pa- 
kua Shén-chiin Sh *° Ch‘ing-lung #HH,*° Pai-hu Asé,‘" and 
San-hua Yii-nii #443E%,** arrived floating on the clouds. Lao- 
chiin sat on a seven-jewelled throne, burnt the pai-ho 47" incense, 


*° P‘i-mo seems to be rather well-known. The Sui Shu 83.6a recorded that 500 li 
west of Khotan there was a P‘i-mo temple where Lao-tzii was said to have converted 
the Hu into Buddhists. The Wei Shu 102. 2b erroneously put the distance at 5 li, but 
the Pei Shih 97.3a mentioned 500 li. Hsiian-tsang passed by a city of P‘i-mo in his 
travels, but he said it was 330 li east of Khotan. Cf. Warrers, On Yuan Chwang’s 
travels in India 2.298. I do not know whether the traveller and the compilers of the 
dynastic histories had the same city in mind. Cf. Stein, Hsiian-tsang’s notice of P‘i-mo 
and Marco Polo’s Pein, TP 7(1906). 469-80; Petuior, BEFEO 8. 517. 

‘2 T have not found any reference in Buddhist literature of the earth changing into 
such a color, and would welcome any information on this point. In the Buddhist 
tradition, the Buddha possessed a golden-hued body and was surrounded by a halo 
whose brightness exceeded that of a thousand suns. Cf. Divyd. 182. There are also 
numerous references to the Buddha emanating rays of light. In Divyd. 67-9, 138, 568, 
it is said that rays of light radiated from the Buddha’s mouth when he smiled, illu- 
minating all beings in heaven and hell. The Expositor (Atthasdlani, BuppHacHosa’s 
commentary on the Dhammasangani) 1.17-18 has a description of these rays which 
consisted of six colors, indigo, golden, red, yellow, tawny, and dazzling. In the larger 
Sukhdvati-vyiha, Ananda expressed a wish to see Amitabha. The Buddha thereupon 
sent forth a ray of light from the palm of his hand which illuminated the entire world, 
so that all living creatures could see Amitabha. SBE 41. 60-61. 

The Yu Lung Chuan (Tao Tsang 555) 4.5a in describing Lao-tzii’s conversion of 
the 81 countries in the west, follows the Buddhist tradition in making Lao-tzii emit 
the supernatural light of nine colors. 

*? Taishd 54.1266c has DRE. who was said to have been an ancient immortal. 
Cf. Ch‘ien Han Shu 40. 5a. 

“8 Deities of the Re or nine stars, which have control over floods, drought, 
calamity, and prosperity of the people. Cf. T‘ang Hui Yao Re 10B. 2lab. 

“4 These are the 7X J EX. Cf. Yiin Chi Ch'i Chien BFE (Tao Tsang 681) 
19. 4a, 14b, 19a. 

“5 Op. cit. 18. 12b. 

. 4° Deities of the seven constellations in the east. Cf. Leccr, The Li Ki, 1.92 note 1. 

*7 Ibid. Deities of the seven constellations in the west. 

“© The Buddhists have BUERKEX, who scatter flowers in honor of the Buddha. 
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and played chiin-t‘ien JK music.** The kings and queens of more 
than eighty countries came also to listen to him preach the law." 
Yin Hsi was therefore left behind to serve as Buddha, and a bowl 
was also bequeathed to the city of P‘i-mo. [Lao-chii] then ascended 
to heaven. Lao-chiin also subdued a great poisonous dragon in the 
Ts‘ung-ling.** He travelled all over the Five Indias, then miracu- 
lously made a jade throne for himself under a solitary tree ** on 
Grdhrakita. He preached the law of the Buddha to the king of 
the country and brought salvation to 2500 Sramanas, to whom he 
taught the rules of monastic discipline.” 


*°T do not know what pai-ho incense and chiin-t‘ien music are. 

5° The list of countries is not given here, but it is found in the Tunhuang Hua-hu- 
ching, Taishé 54. 1266c-67a, and in the Yu Lung Chuan 4. 5b ff. 

*2 The story of the Buddha subjugating a dragon may be found in a number of 
places. In the Kén-pén°® Yao-shih, Taishéd 24.40abc, the Buddha and his companion 
Vajrapani subdued the dragon Apalila in N. W. India. In the A-yii-wang-chuan, 
Taishé 50.102b, the subjugation of Apalala took place in Udyana. The Fén Pieh 
Kung-té Lun, Taishé 25. 51c-52a, relates the subjugation of a dragon named Wu-yeh 
$a fe in Magadha by the Buddha together with his disciples Ananda, Guhyapada, and 
Panthaka. The T'sa-a-han HE Bay A> (Samyuktadgama) , Taishé 2.165b, also has a short 
passage on the Buddha conquering Apalala. In the Kuan-fo San-mei-hai Ching, Taishé 
15. 679b-80a, the Buddha assisted by Vajrapani with his thunderbolt subdued a dragon 
supported by five raksas. 

52 This is apparently an allusion to the bodhimandala of the “Buddhists, the seat 
said to have arisen out of the ground under the bodhi tree when Sakyamuni attained 


enlightenment. 
53 Pien Wei Lu, Taishé 52.761bce. 











NOTES ON MARVAZI’S ACCOUNT ON CHINA 
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In 1937 Dr. A. J. Arperry discovered the manuscript of the 
Taba al-hayawan, “The Natural Properties of Animals,” by 
Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir al-Marvazi (d. c. 1120). Five years later, 
in 1942, Professor V. Mrnorsky of London University published 
an English translation of five chapters of Marvazi’s work with 
commentary and the original Arabic text of those chapters that 
he had transcribed. The book was published as volume XXII of 
James G. Forlong Fund by the Royal Asiatic Society under the 
title Sharaf Al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi on China, the Turks and 
India. The five chapters are on China, on the Turks, on India, 
on the Ethiopians and on Remote Countries and Islands. It is 
the chapter of China (Minorsky’s translation: pp. 13-29, com- 
mentary: pp. 61-92) that I intend to deal with in this short article. 

Marvazi himself had never gone to the East. His account was 
largely based on the records of earlier Arabic geographers or what 
he had heard from his contemporaries returned from the East.” 
Since his sources are not homogeneous one should not be surprised 
at finding contradictions or confusions in his work. Although he 
lived in the latter part of the Northern Sung dynasty his account 
on China really extends throughout the T‘ang and Northern Sung 
dynasties, i. e. from the seventh to the eleventh centuries. Never- 
theless, Marvazi provides us with many valuable materials that 
are not found in Arabic travelogues hitherto made available. This 
chapter on China consists of forty-three sections; I shall discuss 
the contents of these sections in numerical sequence, and point 
out whether or not they are in agreement with Chinese sources. 
Some mistakes in the commentary are also pointed out. There 
are, however, a few important but puzzling passages, such as sec- 
tion 19 on the route to China and section 35 on the names of nine 


2 Minorsky’s Introduction 6-8. 
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tribes living in the northeastern part of China, which are not 
touched upon here. It is my hope that a more thorough study of 
this chapter will be made by some competent sinologues, both of 
the East and West, particularly Professor Paul Petuiot with whom 
I had the pleasure of discussing this text during his brief visit to 
Cambridge. 

In section 6, explaining why the Chinese did not allow strangers 
to enter their country, Marvazi says that it was due to the teach- 
ing of Manichaeism because Mani (should be the Manichaeans) 
“feared lest strangers should come to them and explain to them 
the futility of this faith and convert them from it.” This state- 
ment, as well as sections 9 and 17, evidently exaggerates the 
position of Manichaeism in China. The translator points out this 
exaggeraton in his commentary (p. 65) but he also says that this 
supposition of Marvazi “ indicates A. D. 843 as the terminus ante 
quem of the original report.” This, however, is not necessary true. 
Manichaeism was flourishing in China as late as the Sung dynasty.” 
In the Sung hui-yao kao At? ¥H we find many imperial edicts 
persecuting the followers of this religion throughout the Northern 
and Southern Sung dynasties. In 1120 A. D., the year of Marvazi’s 
death, it is said that in Wen-chou iJ alone there existed more 
than forty Manichaean temples.* Two more edicts were issued in 
the following year to arrest the believers who were specially num- 
erous in the south-eastern provinces along the seacoast, and to 
burn all the Manichaean sutras.* It seems that Marvazi might 
have obtained his information about the Manichaeans from his 
friends who travelled to the East during his life time. Therefore 
the sources of information need not necessarily be dated before 
843 A.D. In reviewing this book, Mr. H. A. R. Grsp also raises 
his objection to this remark ° but no reason is given by him. 

In section 7 Marvazi records that a merchant who had been to 


? Ed. Cuavannes et P. Petuiot, Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine, JA eleventh 
series (1913) . 292-314. 

* Sung hui-yao kao, hsing-fa fiz: 2. 78a. 

* Ibid. 2.81b, 83a. I wish to thank my friend Mr. Lien-shéng Yana for the above 
references in Sung hui-yao kao. 

5JRAS (1944). 94. 
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China says that the Chinese capital is called Y.njir near which 
is another greater city called Kwfwa. The translator identifies 
Y.njir with Lo-yang and Kwiwa with K‘ai-féng (p. 71). For the 
first identification he says, “'The western capital was at that time 
Ho-nan-fu, which was then called Hsi-king, but during the period 
A. D. 907-23 Yung-chou [#2]. Our Y.njir (*Yun-jii) is a perfect 
Arabic equivalent of Yung-chou and a close indication of the date 
at which the original authority visited China.” In a note to this 
statement, he offers as evidence the fact that Prof. J. MuLuir 
quotes for him the T'ai-p‘ing huan-yii chi KP RFit. Neverthe- 
less, Lo-yang was never called Yung-chou and the translator’s 
identification is merely based on an erroneous interpretation of 
the text which Prof. Mute and he quote. The Huan-yii chi,’ 
under Ho-nan-fu, reads: “ In the first year of T‘ien-pao [742 A. D.| 
Tung-tu #8 was changed to Tung-ching 40% . The Liang dynasty 
of the Chu [family], in the early years of K‘ai-p‘ing period [907-10 
A.D.]had their capital in Pien-chou 7F/4. Hsi-ching P45 [Ch‘ang- 
an] was changed to Yung-chou whereas Tung-ching was changed 
to Hsi-ching. In the first year of T‘ung-kuang [923 A. D.] of the 
Later T‘ang dynasty Lo-yang became Tung-tu again.” It is clear 
that in the Liang dynasty the Western Capital or Hsi-ching of the 
T‘ang dynasty was changed to Yung-chou, an old name for that 
part of the country. At the same time Lo-yang, the former Eastern 
Capital, was changed to Hsi-ching or Western Capital because it 
was situated to the west of the new capital Pien-chou. The trans- 
lator confuses the two Hsi-ching in this passage and so errs in 
saying that Lo-yang was once called Yung-chou during the Liang 
dynasty. If he had looked up the Hsin wu-tai shih #*BAK# ," he 
would have known that Lo-yang is mentioned as the Western 
Capital of the Liang dynasty and immediately after it is listed 
the name Yung-chou. Mr. Lionel G1uEs in his review of this book ® 
suggests that Y.njir may refer to Yang-chou, yet he gives no 
definite proof. Albiruni [al-Biraini] (d. 1049 A. D.), quoted in 
Abulfeda’s (1273-1131 A.D.) work, also says that Yanjii is the 


°3.5b (Chin-ling shu-chii ed.) - 
7 60. 17a. 
® BSOS 11.1. 233. 
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residence of the Chinese king.’ It seems to me quite possible that 
Y.njir in Marvazi corresponds to Yanji in Albiruni, though their 
reference to Yang-chou as the residence of the king is groundless. 
If Y.njair should be Yang-chou the identification of Kwfwa with 
K‘ai-féng would have to be reéxamined. Marvazi also records that 
Y.njir “ is crossed by a great river which divides it into two parts. 
The king with his retinue, army and attendants resides in one part, 
while in the other are the dwellings of the subjects and the mer- 
chants.” According to the traditional plan of the Chinese capital 
city, the imperial palace is generally located in the northern part 
of the city with government offices clustered around it. On the 
other hand the markets are situated to the south.”° Marvazi’s 
account on the plan of the capital city seems to agree with this 
tradition. 

In section 10 Marvazi quotes the merchant again by saying that 
some Chinese merchants go about the city selling goods and ride 
on carts that can go by themselves without any animals to draw. 
This is an interesting information that I have not so far found 
mentioned in any Chinese books, even in the section dealing with 
merchants’ carts in the T'ung-ching méng-hua lu WR BER In 
section 15 Marvazi says that the horn of the rhinoceros “ is the 
most precious freight for China because they make of it girdles, 
and the price of each such girdles reaches high sums amongst 
them.” This statement is corroborated by many Chinese books. 
Tu-yang tsa-pien *tkbsHEii* says that Emperor Ching-tsung of 
the T‘ang dynasty had a girdle made of the rhinoceros horn that 
shined brightly at night. Cu‘ren Shu 2% presented a belt of the 
rhinoceros horn to the Sung emperor.*® Such a belt is also men- 
tioned in several works of the Sung dynasty, such as Ch‘un-tu 
chi-wén AeEREBA,* Féng-ch‘uang hsiao-tu MABV/DIR > Hui-chu 


°H. Yute and H. Corpier, Cathay and the Way Thither 1.256. 

2°Cf. Kuwabara hakase kanreki kinen toydshi ronsd FE Jit ik RES HEE 
SB ie 94, 1241-2. 

123. 5b-7a (Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian ed.). 

129.10a (Pei-hai ed.). 

28 Sung-chih 480.5a (T‘ung-wén ed. This edition is used for all other dynastic 
histories) . 

149.138b (Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian ed.). 151. 1b (Pei-hai ed.). 
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ch‘ien-lu #EBEBUSR' and Hsia-jih chi WARE2" In Ch‘i-tan kuo 
chih RFYBE** it is said that a belt of rhinoceros horn is to be 
granted to the king of a tributary country while a golden or silver 
one is to be granted to his envoy. It is evident that during the 
T‘ang and Sung dynasties and also among the Kitans, the rhin- 
oceros was regarded as precious. In section 17 Marvazi records 
that all Chinese are of one faith, which is the faith of Mani, con- 
trary to the Qitay and Uyghur, among whom there are other 
faiths, except Judaism. We know that besides Shamanism the 
Kitans also believed in Buddhism. There is also proof that the 
Uyghurs in Kao-ch‘ang #4 believed in several religions including 
Manichaeism, Buddhism and probably Mazdaism.”* 

In section 22 we have a letter to the Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni 
from Emperor Shéng-tsung of the Liao dynasty. The letter is 
dated the year of the mouse which corresponds to 1024 A. D., but 
according to Marvazi the envoy reached Ghazni in 1027 A.D. 
The Arabs had sent an embassy to the Liao court as early a8 924 
A.D., during the time of T“ai-tsu.*° Emperor Shéng-tsung who 
reigned from 983 to 1031 A.D. was very ambitious. He took 
every possible measure to cultivate friendship with distant coun- 
tries and exhibited his military power in conquering neighboring 
state. CHane Chien i&{% in an obituary eulogy RA sum- 
marizes this emperor’s career: “ [He] broadened the boundary [of 
his empire] and tranquillized the whole world. In the east [he] 
exhibited his martial prowess so that Ch‘én J€ and Pien F 
[= Korea] surrendered. In the west [he] spread his fame and cul- 
ture so that Kua [-chou] /4 and Sha [-chou] & presented precious 
things. The Ch‘iang 36 and Hun # of Hsia % dispatched mis- 
sions and Wu § and Shé # [=India?] sent envoys.” * In 1020 and 
again in 1021 A. D. the Arabs sent envoys to ask for the favor of 


16 3.10b (Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian ed.). 

27 Cited in Shuo-fu #EFIS 4.38b (Commercial Press ed.). 

*821.8a (Sao-yeh shan-fang ed.). 

*° Cf. account of Wana Yen-té translated by CHavannes and Petuior, JA eleventh 
series (1913). 270-1. 

?° Liao-shih 70. 2b. 

1 Tiao-wén hsii-shih it ar RAF 1. 9a. 
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a marriage alliance and the daughter of an officer was made a 
princess to be married to the caliph.” It was probably from the 
Arabic ambassadors that Shéng-tsung heard of Mahmiid’s mili- 
tary achievements. Mahmid is said to have vowed to undertake 
every year an expedition against the Hindu idolators, and he did 
lead his army into India for more than ten times since 1001 A. D. 
In the winter of the year 1024 A. D. he set out for his most famous 
expedition into India.** There might have been Arabic ambassa- 
dors to the East again at this time, which was the reason why 
Shéng-tsung’s letter praised Mahmid so heartily and the Yughur- 
Khan’s letter also said, “ We hear about his conquests over the 
lower countries (down) to the lands of Hind.” No Chinese book 
has any account on this mission to Ghazni. Scholars who will here- 
after compile the prose of the Liao dynasty will have to include 
this interesting letter preserved in translation. In Tékoku tsigan 
Ye BQ5h SE 2+ an imperial edict sent by Shéng-tsung to the Korean 
king in 1030 A.D. is recorded. It says: “ It must have been due to 
the obstruction of travel route that you have not sent envoys re- 
cently. Now the traitors of Po-hai** have all been besieged and have 
surrendered. You ought to send your ministers to our court. Cer- 
tainly there will be no fear or worry.” The phraseology and 
attitude expressed in this edict remind us of the letter to Mahmid. 
It seems that after the Liao dynasty the Chinese also knew some- 
thing about Ghazni. This name appears among the Ta-shih K# 
countries in both Chu-fan chih #5 and Ling-wai tai-ta %#iH+ 
{K# 2° The heroic king of Ghazni mentioned in Chu-fan chih as 
feared by “Arabia and various countries of India Pa” may refer 
to Mahmiid as HirtH and Rockuitu suggest.” But their trans- 
lation of the word hsi-t‘ien as “ the West ” is inadequate. It is the 
word hsi-t‘ien that further supports the identification of this king 
with Mahmid. Among the textiles that the Kitan envoy had 


22 Tiao-shih 16.5b, 6a, 70.16b, 17a. 

28 Cf. The Cambridge History of India 3.13, 23. A slightly different date is given 
by Muhammad Nazim in The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna 115. 

*4Ch. 16 (2.419). 

25 This refers to the rebellion of Ta Yen-lin KXEM, cf. Liao-shih 17. 6b, 8b. 

26 Hirtn and W. W. Rocxaty, Chau Ju-Kua 138-40. 

27 Thid. 139, note 2. 
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brought to Mahmid the word “ zhunki” seems to be quite close 
to the word chin-ch‘i S#¥ in the list of gifts from the Liao emperor 
to foreign ambassadors.”* 

A letter from the Yughur-Khan Ilig to Mahmid is preserved in 
section 23. The translator identifies the Yughur-khan with the 
southern principality of Uyghur in the region of Kansu, which is 
generally known in Chinese history as the Uyghur of Kan-chou 
H. His reason is that the Kitan “ attached more importance to 
the Kan-chou branch” (p. 78). As “ indirect arguments in favor 
of this hypothesis,” he also points out that a title one would expect 
to be used by the Uyghur khan of Khocho is not mentioned in 
the letter, while the two names which appeared therein seem to 
be quite similar to what are used by the Uyghur of Kan-chou. 
His arguments nevertheless are rather weak and I am inclined to 
believe that this Uyghur-khan refers to the khan of the northern 
branch of Uyghur in Khocho, known in Chinese history as the 
Uyghur of Hsi-chou P4, Ho-chou 7 or Kao-ch‘ang. There are 
four grounds for this belief. In the first place both Shéng-tsung’s 
and the khan’s letters say that the ambassador of the Liao court 
will pass through the Uyghur territory on his way to and from 
Ghazni. If one goes westward from Lin-huang fu FMT, the 
Upper Capital of the Liao dynasty, to Afghanistan, it would only 
be natural to go by way of Kao-ch‘ang. It would be absurd if he 
should go southward to Kan-chou first and then turn to north-west 
again. In the second place section 19 says: “ He who intends going 
to *Qocho, which is the city of the Yughur-khan, turns away 
towards the left after Saji (*Sha-chou) .” This information might 
have been obtained from the Kitan or Uyghur ambassador. It 
seems that the Yughur-khan whom Marvazi had in mind was 
none other than the khan of the Uyghur of Kao-ch‘ang and it was 
possible that he did not even know of the existence of the southern 
branch of Uyghur. Thirdly, in the year 1124 A. D. when YEH-LU 
Ta-shih 3R#tXA intended to advance westward to Arabia, he 
wrote to Pi-lo-ko #%)*F, the king of Uyghur, for permission to 


°8 Ch‘i-tan kuo-chih 21.3b. According to Sung hui-yao kao (fan-i HES 1. 36b), 
it was after the first years of the eleventh century that the Kitan began to make 
good textiles. 
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pass through his territory.” Since the southern branch of Uyghur 
was already conquered by Hsi-hsia then, this Uyghur must have 
referred to that of Khocho. We also have evidence showing that 
in the year 1130 A.D. Ta-shih was actually in Khocho.* It is 
clear that Khocho, not Kan-chou, was the place that the Liao 
people had to pass through in order to go to the West. Later 
travellers of the Yiian dynasty such as Yen-Lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai WS7#3 
-#, Cu‘tu Ch‘ang-ch‘un 58524 and Cu‘ane Té 7648 all took more 
or less the same route.** Fourthly, according to the Shu-kuo piao 
13184 or tables of tributary nations in the Liao-shih,? the embassy 
of the Uyghur of Khocho frequented the Kitan court while the 
Uyghur of Kan-chou, on the other hand, were not at all times on 
friendly terms with the Kitan. In the Sung hui-yao kao, a letter 
from the khan of the Uyghur of Kan-chou dated 1015 A.D. is 
preserved. He calls himself nephew and regards the Sung emperor 
as his maternal uncle. He also promises that he will never dare 
to betray the emperor and that he has severed diplomatic relations 
with the Kitan. In the next year again came a letter saying that 
the Kitan had sent more troops to Sha-chou. He suspects the 
Kitan’s intention and reiterates his severance of relations with 
them.** In 1023, 1024, 1025, 1027 and 1028 A. D. the Uyghur of 
Kan-chou sent tributaries to the Sung court.** The evidence seems 
to indicate that the Uyghur of Khocho were allies of the Kitan 
while the Uyghur of Kan-chou were on good terms with the Sung 
court. In the year 1008 A. D., Shéng-tsung sent Hstao T‘u-yii 
Milal3= to attack the Uyghur of Kan-chou. The khan Yeh-la-li 
3 #) #2 surrendered but revolted again soon after.** In 1026 A. D. 
Hsrao Hui #12 was sent to conquer them. Hsi-hsia also sent 
troops to help the Kitan. This expedition, however, ended in 
failure.*° In 1028 A. D. the Uyghur of Kan-chou were finally con- 
quered by Hsi-hsia.*’ At that time relations between Liao and 
Hsi-hsia were very smooth. In 1029 A.D. the king of Hsi-hsia 


2° Cf, E. Bretscunewer, Medieval Researches 1.214. For the date cf. Liane 


Yiian-tung UE al HE, Hsi-liao shih Poe 35. 


8° Hsi-liao shih 39. 54 Fan-i 4. 8b-9a. 
°1 Cf, BRETSCHNEIDER 1.16, 24, 65. 85 Tiao-shih 14. 8a, 93. 5b. 
32 Tiao-shih 70. °6 Tiao-shih 93. 1b. 


** Fan-i 4.6a-b. Also cf. Sung-shih 490. 12b. °7 Sung-shih 485. 12a. 
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asked that a Liao princess be married to his son and the request 
was granted. It seemed that during the period 1023 to 1027 A. D. 
relations between Liao and the Uyghur of Kan-chou were so bad 
that one could hardly expect Shéng-tsung to permit the marriage 
of a princess to the Uyghur Khan, or Uyghur to allow the Kitan 
envoy to pass through their territory. If the Uyghur of Kan-chou 
had been allied with Liao by matrimony in the year 1027 A. D., 
as the letter says, and Hsi-hsia conquered them in 1028 A. D., it 
would be still more difficult to explain why Shéng-tsung granted 
the princess to Hsi-hsia so willingly. It is on these grounds that I 
think Ilig Khan is the khan of the Uyghur of Khocho, not of 
Kan-chou. 

In section 26 Marvazi records that in Khan-fii at sunset the 
drum is beaten as a signal for the Chinese and foreign merchants 
to retire to their own quarters. According to the T“ang hui-yao 
I 47 ,°° in cities the drum is beaten two hundred times at noon- 
time for the people to gather in the market. Before sunset the 
gong is struck three hundred times and the people then leave the 
market. Marvazi’s account seems to be a somewhat modified form 
of this custom. The tithe levied on merchandise is recorded in this 
section and it agrees with the statement in the Swng hui-yao kao.*® 
In section 27 Marvazi again says that “ Their custom is to levy 
from the merchants who come to this city three-tenths of whatever 
they have with them.” This agrees roughly with P‘ing-chou k‘o- 
t‘an FUN") which says that ten percent of the fine merchandise 
and thirty percent of coarse merchandise are to be submitted to 
the government.*° It seems that the rates of duty varied in accord- 
ance with different periods and ports. Marvazi gives a list of goods 
imported to China, among which dried fruits such as dates and 
raisins are given. The dates from the West, particularly Basra, 
are recorded in Chinese books.** In section 27 Marvazi tells about 
the system of storage of goods for six months by the Chinese 
government before they are allowed to be sold. This custom is 
also described by Sulayman but so far it has not been found in 


°8 86.18a (Chiang-su shu-chii ed.). 

°° Chih-kuan Jay’gf 44. 1b. 

*°2. 1a (Shou-shan-ko ts‘ung-shu ed.). 

“ Ling-piao lu-i pias Bis 2.4b (Jung-yiian ts‘ung-shu ed.), Chau Ju-Kua 137-8. 
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any Chinese record. The eunuch clerk is mentioned in this section. 
It is true that during the T‘ang and Sung dynasties eunuchs were 
sent by the emperor to take charge of and supervise the foreign 
trade in the south.** Marvazi also says that the Chinese “ pur- 
chase all with money.” This seems to be supported by the informa- 
tion that the Persian and Arabic merchants treasured Chinese 
coins and that their goods could only be bought by money.** 

In section 28 Marvazi says: “ If a Muslim dies in their country 
and has no heirs, his property is taken and placed in the king’s 
treasury, ... And they wait three years and three months and 
three days and, if his successor comes before the expiration of the 
term, the property is handed over to him.” We know that before 
the year 817 A. D. the time limit for claiming the property of a 
dead merchant was only three months. After that year it was 
changed to an indefinite period.** It isnot known at what time this 
custom recorded by Marvazi was in practice. Marvazi says in this 
section that the Chinese women outdo men in crafts and commerce. 
Presumably he refers to the women in Kuang-chou. It seems to 
agree with a statement in P‘ing-chou k‘o-t‘an that in Kuang-chou 
women are stronger than men.** In section 31 Marvazi says that 
when the rain was scarce the king would send his men “ to the 
idol-temples to seize the shamans, to imprison them, to put them 
in irons and to threaten them with death if it does not rain, and 
keep using them roughly till it does rain.” In ancient China it was 
a custom to burn a witch or expose her to the sun to bring on rain.*® 
There is also a story in Chii-t‘an lu WERK that during the period 
between 841 and 846 A. D. a magistrate beat a witch and threw 
her into water, thus rain was caused.*’ Nevertheless it is not known 
whether this was an usual practice during the T‘ang and Sung 
dynasties. 

In section 32 Marvazi says that in the capital when the sun is 


*2 Fusita Toyohachi A A SY /\, Tozai koshdshi no kenkyi, nankai hen Dipaad 
Sh OBR #E . VETS . 289-91, 345-7. 

*8 Sung hui-yao kao, hsing-fa 2. 144b. 

“* Ch‘ang-li hsien-shéng chi 2 225-4 4E 33.4b (SPTK ed.). 

452. 4b. 

4° J. Lecce, The Ch‘un-ts‘ew part 1.180, S. Couvreur, Li Ki 1. 261. 

*71.19a (Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian ed.). 
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about to set the drums in the palace are beaten. Then everyone 
hurries to his house. The government agents disperse themselves 
in the town wards and on the highways. Anyone out of his house 
will be beheaded. This account is partly supported by Chinese 
sources. In the T‘ang dynasty, at daybreak the drums are beaten 
in the palace and then along the streets so that the whole city can 
hear. After the drums are beaten four hundred times the gates of 
the city are opened. Before sunset they also start to beat the 
drums in the palace and then along the streets. After beating the 
drums four hundred times the city gates are closed. After the 
closing the drums are again beaten, now for six hundred times. 
Then the gates of the enclosed wards are closed. No one is allowed 
to go out of the enclosed wards before the next morning when the 
drums are beaten again. It is permitted to walk within the enclosed 
wards. Those who violate the law of going out of the enclosed 
wards at night, unless with good reason, are punished with twenty 
strokes.*® Marvazi does not seem to know that one can walk 
within the enclosed wards; perhaps he did not hear of that. The 
light punishment of twenty strokes is also erroneously reported to 
him as capital punishment. The system of enclosed wards was still 
kept in the first quarter of the eleventh century but after that it 
gradually disappeared, due to the development of great cities.‘ 
The custom of beating the drums was abandoned in the period of 
Hsi-ning (1068-77 A.D.) °° The Sung hsing-t‘ung RAB , follow- 
ing the T‘ang code closely, also has the item of violating the law 
by going out of the enclosed ward, yet judging from the abandon- 
ment of the enclosed ward system and the prosperity of various 
shops at night,®’ the law in the Hsing-t‘ung must have existed in 
name only, never being put into practice. In section 37 Marvazi 
says that a criminal is not killed before he has signed a document 
saying that he has indeed committed that crime. This agrees with 
the law code of both the T‘ang and Sung dynasties.” 


““ Torys shai AE4> PARE 360, Tianglit su-i BE FEB RE 26.182 (SPTK ed.). 
*° Kuwabara® 103-110. 

*°Tbid. 114-5. 

"2 Tung-ching méng-hua lu 2.3b-4b, 6a, 7a, 8a. 

52 T“ang-lii su-i 29.10b, Sung hsing-t‘ung 29.12b. 








THE PREPARATION OF FERMENTS AND WINES 


By Cuts Ssv-HSIEH OF THE LATER Wer Dynasty 


TRANSLATED BY 
Hvuane Tzt-cu‘tnc SI) ann Cuao Yin-ts‘unc? BLE 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
TENNEY L. Davis 


The present account of the preparation of ferments and wines is 
a portion of the sixth century work Ch‘i min yao shu FF R344, 
Important Arts of the Folk of Ch‘i,? by Cura Ssii-hsieh S¢A4a. 
The translation has been made from a version printed photo- 
graphically by The Commercial Press Ltd., Shanghai, from the 
Ming manuscript of the Chiin-pi Lou library of the Téng family 
of Shang-yiian -7cCRRR HE (Nanking). The author is be- 
lieved to have been governor of Kao-yang is , but no details 
concerning him are known. Since the title suggests that the author 
was a native of Ch‘i, and since the histories (Wei shu 72 and Pei 
shih 47) mention two men from Ch‘i chiin who lived in the first 
quarter of the sixth century A.D., namely Cuta Ssii-po fH and 
his younger brother Cuza Ssi-t‘ung IJ, this author has been 
assigned to the T‘o-pa Wei dynasty. Since there seems to be no 
reason to quarrel with this deduction, we conclude that the treatise 
describes the recipes and common practices of about 500 A. D. 

Cura Ssii-hsieh describes the making of wine from rice and from 
millet through the agency of molds by a process similar to that 
which is used in China and Japan at the present time.’ The pro- 
cess is especially interesting because it is different in principle from 
any which was in common use, so far as we have been able to 


1 [Revised by J. R. W. with consent of T. L. D.] 

*[This tempting translation of the title is made, with reservations, because of the 
traditional authorship. The normal rendering would be “ Important Arts of the People.”] 

® See footnote 8. 
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make out, in ancient Egypt, in Mesopotamia, or in the Graeco- 
Roman world. 

The making of wines from fruit juices is simple and straight- 
forward. Indeed it is practically inevitable. It occurs with 
extremely little guidance from the wine-maker. Fruit juices con- 
tain fermentable sugar which is converted to alcohol easily by the 
action of yeast. Yeasts are always found, lying in wait as it were, 
on the skins of fruits, in the dust of orchards and gardens, and on 
vegetation. The juices then, expressed from the fruit, are apt for 
fermentation, and form wine of a sort spontaneously unless some- 
thing is done to prevent it. The vintner is able to control to some 
extent the quality of his product, but he is in the position—the 
primitive vintner at least—of taking advantage of a natural pro- 
cess, not of contriving the process for himself. 

The making of alcoholic liquor from cereal is a much more 
sophisticated matter. It does not happen in nature in any manner 
to thrust itself upon the attention. It is not so definite and so 
obvious as to be unavoidable. Man had observed natural phenom- 
ena and had made considerable progress in his understanding of 
them before he was able to manufacture beer or to prepare 
alcoholic drink from starchy materials. It is astonishing that 
primitive man ever did discover how to do it. 

Starch does not undergo the alcoholic fermentation, but requires 
first to be converted to a sugar which is fermentable by yeast. The 
necessary hydrolysis can be accomplished by the action of mineral 
acids or by the action of certain ferments. The former of these 
methods is a chemical one, applied only in recent modern times to 
the manufacture of such products as corn syrup and potato 
molasses and, occasionally, to the preparation of grain mashes for 
the production of industrial alcohol. It has no ancient history and 
no interest for the present discussion. The biochemical methods, 
however, which use the ferments of the saliva, of malt, and of 
certain molds, have long been employed for the preparation of 
alcoholic beverages. 

The fact that saliva (containing the enzyme, ptyalin) converts 
starch into sweet-tasting material is discoverable by anyone who 
has retained bread, crackers, potato, or other starchy food in the 
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mouth for a short time after it has been chewed. That the sweet- 
tasting product is fermentable was evidently discovered at an 
early time, for certain primitive people prepare alcoholic drink by 
a process in which the women of the tribe chew the starchy mate- 
rial until it is thoroughly mixed with saliva and then expel it into 
vessels where the conversion of the starch continues and where 
the alcoholic fermentation of the resulting sugars occurs under the 
influence of the wild yeasts which are always present. 

Beer has been made from cereals by the use of malt since the 
earliest historical times. The fact that the sprouting of grain is 
accompanied by the conversion of part of its starch to a sugar 
(maltose) might have been discovered easily by the sense of taste. 
But the fact that the maltose is fermentable by yeast, and the 
further facts that the sprouting grain has the property (the enzyme, 
diastase) of converting to sugar the starch of other unsprouted 
grain, and that it retains this property even after being dried and 
perhaps heated to stop its germination—these are facts which, one 
might think, would not be discovered so easily. Their early appli- 
cation in the brewer’s art indicates that keen observers lived long 
ago and as sagacious appliers of knowledge as any we can hope 
to find at present. 

The art of brewing beer from malt is supposed to have been 
introduced into Egypt by the god, Osiris. ParTINGTON * cites many 
references to beer in the papyri. Beer from red barley is men- 
tioned in the fourth dynasty, and several other varieties in the 
Book of the Dead. The Ebers papyrus mentions beer many times 
and in many forms, as bitter, fermenting, foaming, sweet, etc. 
The Pyramid texts (fifth and sixth dynasties) refer to dark beer, 
iron beer, and hes beer. Queen Hatshepsut sent a present of 
Egyptian beer to a foreign prince. All classes and ages of the 
ancient Egyptians drank beer, the king had a brewery, but in 
Alexandria the drinking of beer was generally limited to the lower 
classes. The process of making beer in the Old Kingdom is 
represented by a wall picture in the sacrificial chamber of Achet- 


*James R. Partincton, Origins and Development of Applied Chemistry, London, 
New York, and Toronto, 1935, pp. 196-197. 
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hetep-her,* and is illustrated by wooden models which still exist. 
The moistened grain was allowed to sprout, ground in a mortar, 
worked into lumps with water and leaven, and baked super- 
ficially to make a sort of bread, the inside of the cakes being raw. 
Similar “ bread” is used at present in Egypt for making busa. 
The cakes consisted of malt and yeast; the browned crust gave 
color to the finished beer, and the yeast in the raw interior was 
still alive and uninjured by the baking. The bread was broken up 
with water, allowed to ferment in tubs for about a day, and the 
beer was then strained from it and kept in pitched jars sealed 
with Nile mud. 

The early Sumerians were acquainted with beer which was made 
from barley, emmer (Triticum diococcum), and other grains. 
Recipes exist from Lugalanda’s time (2630 B.C.) which call for 
grain, beer bread as in Egypt, and buqlu (perhaps malt). This 
last ingredient is perhaps also indicated in Hittite texts. One receipt 
to make 100 sila (40 liters) of beer required 72 sila of emmer 
without husk, 12 sila of beer bread, and 96 sila of buqlu. The 
beer was kept in leather bags or in clay barrels or jars, and was 
strained to remove sediment and floating grains from it or was 
drunk through straws. The method of drinking through straws is 
pictured on early Sumerian cylinders at Ur, on a Hittite cylinder 
of 2000 B. C., and on an Egyptian stele of 1400 B. C.° 

Babylonian beer was brewed in the homes, and in breweries 
where the materials were supplied by the customer. The brewer 
owned the manufacturing equipment, the vats, fermenting tubs, 
barrels, jars, the brewer’s furnace (boiler or malt kiln?) , and so 
forth. There were laws which fixed the amount of finished product 
which he was obliged to supply from the raw material which was 
furnished to him. Bar maids served beer in public houses, and it 
was permitted that they should be ducked in water if they sold 
adulterated beer. A barmaid, Ku Bau, became a queen in the old 
period (3000 B.C.) .’ 


° This picture is reproduced in Albert Neusurcer, The Technical Arts and Sciences 
of the Ancients, trans. Brose, New York, 1930, p. 101. 

° Partington, op. cit., p. 304. 

7 Ibid., p. 305. 
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For the making of rice wine, as the art is practiced at present ® 
in China, cooked or steamed rice is taken. The steaming has opened 
out the grains and made them readily pervious to moisture. The 
bulky, cooked material consists in large part of water and is ready 
for conversion first to an aqueous solution of sugar and afterwards 
to the vinous, aqueous solution of alcohol. Pieces of ferment cake 
are broken up by hand to a coarse meal, and this is mixed by hand 
with the cooked rice.’ The mixture is allowed to stand in a cool 
place in a capacious vessel, perhaps with a cloth cover over it. 
After 24 hours a growth of mold is evident on its surface, and 
after 48 hours it has begun to liquify. The individual grains of 
rice disappear, the whole mass becomes liquid, assuming a pleasant, 
winey odor, and bubbles are evolved as the alcoholic fermentation 
sets in. A second portion of cooked rice is added. This liquifies 
in its turn, increasing the bulk of the fermenting mass, and a 
third portion of cooked rice is added, perhaps a fourth to fill the 
vessel and to take full advantage of the strength of the ferment. 
After the fermentation is over, the liquid is strained, the sediment 
is removed, and the wine is ready for storage or for use. 

Ferment cakes today are apparently made, as Cura Ssii-hsieh 
described them, from grain in three states, raw, steamed, and 
roasted. The roasted grain gives more or less color to the wine 
and affects its flavor; the steamed grain supplies a favorable medium 
for the growth of the mold, for converting starch to sugar, and for 
the growth of the yeast, for converting the sugar to alcohol, with 
which the ferment cake must be innoculated; and the raw grain 
improves the drying of the ferment cake. The materials are mixed 
with the requisite microérganisms, mold and yeast, perhaps with 
ferment from an earlier fermentation. The mass is incubated, or 


® This account of the making of wine as it is practiced at present in China is based 
upon the oral information of Cao Yiin-ts‘ung who has many times seen the process 
carried out in the establishment of one of his relatives. We have also repeated parts 
of the process in the laboratory, using a ferment cake purchased in this country from 
a Chinese grocer. The cake weighed about two pounds and a half. 

® Samuel C. Prescott and Cecil G. Dunn, Industrial Microbiology, New York and 
London, 1940, p. 107, state that in making sake (yellow rice wine) the Japanese use 
a koji (ferment) which is made from steamed rice innoculated with Aspergillus oryzae. 
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merely kept cool and moist, until the mold and yeast have made 
a luxuriant growth throughout its mass. Then it is mixed with 
herbs or other material to give a particular flavor to the wine, 
made into cakes, and dried. 

Cura Ssii-hsieh’s treatise describes the preparation of ferment 
cakes from wheat and from rye both with and without the addition 
of herbs, and, by the use of this ferment, the preparation of wine 
from rice, from glutinous rice, and from millet. Certain sacrifices 
and magic ritual constitute part of the process of preparing the 
ferment. Otherwise the description is perfectly clear as far as it 
goes, but it does not make evident how or when the molds and 
yeasts are introduced into the process. The author, of course, was 
not acquainted with the spores of molds, with the cells of yeast, 
or even with the existence of microérganisms and with the means 
by which they are propagated and multiplied. He knew only that 
somehow, in the course of his process, the preparations acquired 
the marvelous property of inducing a fermentation. Indeed they 
probably acquired it, and the organisms, from the random infec- 
tions which existed in the huts where the ferment cakes were 
allowed to season, where images were set up to which sacrifices of 
ham and wine were offered. The author apparently suspected that 
the marvelous efficacy of the ferments was in some way derived 
from these huts, but he seems to have doubted the power of the 
sacrifices. He says, “It has been found that there is not much 
difference whether the sacrifice with ham and wine is offered or 
not, therefore the practice is diminishing.” He appears to have 
thought it more important that a cat should be kept in the ferment 
hut for several days before it was used. Practically, as an experi- 
mentalist, he was probably right. 
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TRANSLATION 


[4a9] The Preparation of Superior Ferments and Wines by 
Chia Ssi-hsieh of the Later Wei Dynasty *° 


Preparation of [Superior] Ferments from Three Hu 4+ of Wheat 


One hu each of steamed, of roasted, and of raw wheat are taken. 
The roasting of the wheat should be stopped at the point when 
the wheat turns yellow, and [care must be taken] not to char it. 
The raw wheat should be selected from the finest kinds. All of the 
three kinds of wheat are ground separately to a fine state. After 
the grinding they are mixed together. 

Before sunrise on the first ?* day of the seventh month [roughly, 
August], a boy who puts on black [? blue] and faces sha ti #eH8 
[the west],"* is sent to draw twenty hu of water. Nobody else is 
allowed to touch this water. If this is too much water, the unused 
portion may be discarded but it must not be used by anyone. 
During the mixing of the ferment and the water, the workers are 
to face the west. Only the very strong are to be employed for this 
mixing. For the caking of the ferment male children are to be 
employed, and they too will face west. No dirty person is to be 
employed, and no women are allowed near the caking. On the 
day in question the workers will utterly avoid the bedroom. 

[The ferment is made] in a hut which is roofed with thatch 
[straw], not with tiles.* The earth must be clean [i.e., firmly 


2° The later Wei or Northern Wei dynasty was the dynasty of T‘o-pa Tartars which 
ruled North China from the year 386-534 A. D. 

This is a translation of section 64 from Chia Ssii-hsieh’s Ch‘t min yao shu 7, as 
edited in Ssi pu pei yao and Sst pu ts‘ung k‘an. Refs. to latter. 

*1 About 50 liters according to present Chinese standards. At present 1 hu equals 
5 tou 5}- equals 50 shéng Ff = 500 ko 4>, but the term hu is not common; the 
term shih Ay (stone), signifying 2 hw at present, is much commoner. One shéng at 
present equals 1.03546888 liters—or 1 liter for the purposes of the present translation, 
1 tow equals 10 liters, and 1 shih (stone) equals 100 liters (about a quarter of a barrel) . 
There is evidence, pointed out below, that 1 hu in the present treatise equals 20 tou, 
that is, about 200 liters or half a barrelful. 

12 Here the text has FA aig, at 5b3 it reads _- Je, and at 6b10 hig (also 8a3). 

*8Tn classical Chinese, east signifies birth and west signifies death. Sha ti means 
the place of death and thus the west. 

** Because tiles conduct more heat than straw. 
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packed], and no [loose] dirt is allowed to appear. There must be 
no damp spots. It is then divided into squares with footpaths so 
that four alleys are formed. Images are made out of the ferment 
and are placed in the alleys. Some of the images are set to be the 
kings of the ferment, and there are five kings. The cakes of fer- 
ment are then arranged on the earth side by side along the foot- 
paths. After that, one person from the owner’s family is chosen to 
be the master of ceremonies. Neither servant nor guest may serve 
asthe master. The kings [of the ferment] are given wine and ham ** 
in the following manner: The kings’ hands are moistened and made 
into bowls. Wine, ham, broth and pastry are put into these bowls. 

The master of ceremony then reads the sacrificial speech three 
times. Everyone kneels twice to the house [straw hut]. The wooden 
door is closed and sealed with mud to prevent the ingress of wind. 
After seven days the door is opened, the cakes of ferment turned 
over, and the door again sealed with mud. After another seven 
days, the cakes are piled up and the door is again sealed to pre- 
vent the wind from coming in. After another seven days the cakes 
are taken out [from the hut] and are put into an earthen jar the 
mouth of which is sealed with a cover and mud. After another 
seven days a hole is made in each of the cakes and they are strung 
together. The cakes [in strings] are exposed to the sunlight. After 
they are perfectly dried, they are then taken in. A cake has a size 
of about two and a half ts‘un “FT ** (inch) in diameter and nine- 
tenths of a ts‘wn in thickness. 


[5a10] Prayer for the Ferment: (Omitted) 
[6a2] Wine-Making 


The ferment cakes are exposed to the sunlight for about five 
days. When the sun has passed three times, they are then brushed 
with a broom until they are absolutely clean. If the sunlight hap- 
pens to be good, three days of exposure will be enough. After that, 
the cakes are crushed into small pieces and are dried again in the 


** [Fu fifi is any dried meat.] 
7° A ts‘un, one-tenth of a foot, is a little longer than an inch. 
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sunlight for another day on a canvas over the kitchen roof. They 
must not be soiled by dust. 

One tow of the ferment is measured out and ground finely in a 
mortar. In soaking the ferment one tow and five shéng of water 
will be used. After the soaking of the ferment for three days, it 
will look like the boiling of fish-eyes. As for the grain # which is 
to be added progressively ** [to the mixture], let it be the best. It 
may be washed as many as twenty times. The fan ®& [steamed 
grain] for wine is not to be eaten by human beings or dogs. River 
water is always preferable for washing the grain, for cooking, and 
for washing the utensils used in wine-making. 

[6a10] In making wine from Italian Millet,’* for every tow of 
ferment, twenty-one tow of the millet are used. First, three tow of 
the millet are [added]; after standing overnight five tow of millet; 
after standing for another night ten tow of millet; after standing for 
a third night three tow of millet. 

It is desirable to have the fan [cooked millet] for wine cooked 
mildly. The cooking is carried out in the same manner as the 
cooking of edible fan. After it [the fan] is perfectly cold, it is then 
added to the fermentation mixture. 

[6b4] In the making of wine from glutinous rice, for every tou 
of ferment one shih and eight tou of grain is used. However, the 
fermentation here is completed in three stages [the one just 
described required four]. For the method of cooking the fan, once 
it is half-cooked [steamed] it must not be re-cooked. As for the 
treatment of the half-cooked rice, place it in an earthen jar, and 
flood it with pots of boiling water until it is just covered. (The 
above is the method of Yiian P‘u-shé’s ICfE4 family) .° 


[6b8] Preparation of Superior Ferment, Second Process 


The three kinds of wheat, steamed, roasted, and raw are used 
in equal amounts in the same manner as before. But, the require- 


*7 (It is clear from the present document that this word t‘ou rig (it looks like an 
equivalent of ch‘ou Rf) denotes the fermentation of grain by steps; i.e., the batch 
of grain is fermented progressively, not en masse.] 

18 Shu shu ALA is the glutinous variety of Setarian italica or panicled millet. 
According to Prof. W. C. Wu of the Biology Department, National Southwest Asso- 
ciated University, shu shu corresponds to our modern Italian millet. 

7° This appears to be a method of preparing mildly cooked fan. 
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ments of making the footpaths, or offering sacrifice with wine, 
ham, broth, and pastry, for worshipping the kings of ferment, and 
of hand-caking by male children, are all omitted. 

Prepare things as before. The three kinds of wheat are combined 
after the mixture is finely ground. On the first day of the seventh 
month [August] one makes the ferment. It is wetted until hard 
and kneaded thoroughly. Soft cakes of it are then made in round 
iron molds, five ts‘un in diameter and one and a half ts‘wn thick, 
and laid on a flat board. A strong man is employed to trample the 
cakes thoroughly. With a stick one makes a hole [in the cakes]. 
The earth is swept until clean. The door of the house is opened 
to the east. The windows and door are closed and all the cracks 
and holes are sealed with mud to keep out drafts. After a period 
of seven days, the cakes are turned over. After another seven 
days, they are piled up. The door is sealed with mud every time. 
After another seven days, the cakes are exposed to the sunlight 
for drying. The ferment is then formed. 

The ferment can be stored in any cabin; the storage in an earthen 
jar [as in the previous method] is unnecessary. If kept in an 
earthen jar, it will turn black [because of the growth of moulds]; 
i. e., all around the hole there will be black rot. 

One can make at one time any desired quantity of ferment, but 
the proportion of equal amounts of the three kinds of wheat must 
be maintained. One is not restricted by the three shih limit. For 
one tou of this ferment, three shih of grain can be used. If, how- 
ever, a tow of ordinary ferment is employed, only six tou of grain 
will be used. The economy of the present method is far superior. 
Both the charred-wheat ferment of the seventh day in the seventh 
month and the spring-wine ferment belong to the class of ordinary 
ferment. 


[7ba] Preparation of Shu 4 (Millet) Wine with the 
Superior Ferment 


The ferment is crushed into small pieces and is dried in the 
sunlight. For one tou of the ferment nine tou-measures of water 
and three shih of millet are used. If one wishes to make larger: 
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quantities than this, he can increase the materials according to 
the same proportion. Earthen jars of any size may be employed 
[as the containing vessels]. 

Wines which are fermented in the season of mulberry-fall [early 
winter], can be kept throughout the year. To begin with, one 
shih of the millet is used. Then [in consecutive stages], a five-tou 
portion, a four-tow portion, a three-tow portion is added. The 
addition is made when the millet [in the mixture] is about used 
up. But the energy of the fermentation should not be allowed to 
die out [before continuing it with additional millet]. 

The wine is ready when its smell is right and the evolution of 
gas ceases. If, however, a correct smell is indicated but the 
evolution of gas is still going on, it will mean that the energy of 
the ferment is not yet exhausted. In such a case, millet must be 
added, otherwise the flavor of the resulting wine will be bitter and 
thin. Those who understand this trick will be able to turn out 
wines with a light bouquet. 

This ferment is really better than ordinary ferment. However, 
people who use it for the first time usually suffer from getting a 
thin wine. Why? Because, they still think that this ferment 
behaves the same as the ordinary ferments. It is likely that a 
thin wine results because the millet used is insufficient and the 
energy of the ferment is not entirely consumed. 

[The process] must be observed by neither chicken nor dog. 
The reason for choosing particularly mulberry-fall season to start 
the work lies in the fact that the cooked millet must be well chilled. 


[8a3] Preparation of Another Superior Ferment, [Third Process] 


The work is started on the first day of the seventh month. The 
materials must not be seen by or given to any chicken or dog. 
Any amount of wheat chosen for the purpose is equally divided 
into three portions. One portion is steamed; another roasted; and 
one portion, the best, is kept raw. They are ground finely and 
separately, and are mixed together. The mixture is soaked in water 
(11% tou to 10 tou [of meal]) to make a stiff dough. The dough 
is then kneaded thoroughly with both hands and feet. Male 
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children are then employed to make the dough into cakes of three 
ts‘un in diameter and two ts‘wn in thickness. 

[The place for putting the cakes] must be a western room with 
the door open to the east. The earth must be swept until clean 
[free from loose material]. The ferment [cakes] are arranged on 
this earth with the formation of two footpaths crossing each other 
for the passage of a man. At each corner [of the room], an image 
is erected to be the slave of the ferment. After that, the door is 
sealed with mud to prevent any draft. After seven days the door 
is opened, the ferment turned over, and the door sealed again. 
After another seven days they are piled up and the door again 
sealed. After a third seven days the cakes are taken out. In the 
preparation of wine, the ferment is first treated as usual, but it is 
better that it be finely crushed. 


[8b2] Preparation of Wine [with this Superior Ferment] 


Two tou of the excellent ferment, eight tow of water, and one 
hu of millet are taken. At first, five tow of the millet are put in. 
The millet must be washed with water fifty or sixty times. For the 
second and the third stages seven tou and eight tow of the millet 
are used respectively. Thus, a sum of two shif of the millet will 
have been used. After that, one will judge by his own opinion [to 
determine whether more grain is required]. But a little excess of 
millet is necessary. An inferior wine will be produced if there is 
too little millet. The method of warming and cooling [of the fer- 
mentation mixture] resembles entirely that of the ordinary fermen- 
tations. The greatest care is required. 


[8b7] Reparation of Thick Wine from Rice with the 
Superior Ferment 


The fermentation is carried out in the months of spring. For 
every tou of dried ferment, seven tow of water, and two shih and 
four tow of rice are used. The ferment is soaked. When [the in- 
fusion] develops into a fish-eye broth, eight tow of the rice is 
washed thoroughly and steamed to form a fan. The fan is cooled 
by spreading it out until it is very cold. The residue of the ferment 
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is then strained off with a woolen sac and the juice is strained 
again into an earthen jar with silk cloth. Then the fan is added. 
After the rice dissolves, another eight-tow portion of the rice is 
added. After dissolving, the last eight-tow portion is added. Alto- 
gether, the fermentation will be finished in three stages. If the 
wine still tastes bitter, add another two tow. The resulting [thick 
wine] is called ho p‘ei 478% [unfiltered wine] and one may drink it 
right away. 


[9a3] The Preparation of Another Superior Ferment, 
[Fourth Process] , 


The time before the second ten days of the seventh month is the 
best period for starting the work on preparation of the ferment. 
The use of the first day [of the seventh month] is not required. A 
ferment which is made in a time later than the twentieth day [of 
that month] will possess a weaker and weaker strength. Any room 
can be used to house the cakes, and a straw hut with the door 
open to the east is unnecessary. 

Generally, equal portions of three kinds of rye, the steamed, the 
roasted, and the raw, are mixed together, the steamed rye being 
dried [beforehand] in the sunlight. The mixture is hulled in a mor- 
tar with a pestle, and winnowed thoroughly. The finer portion is 
then ground and sieved. The product is ground again; the finer 
the flour obtained, the better the result. 

[In the meantime, a certain amount of] hu yeh BIH (coriander?, 
pepper leaves?, Chinese colza?) is crushed; the product is boiled 
three times; the broth thus obtained is cooled; and the clear por- 
tion of the liquid therefrom is decanted. The flour of the ferment 
is wetted sufficiently with this liquid to form a dough. Ordinarily, 
a slightly stiff dough is desirable, and it should not be too wet. 
The kneading of the dough will be considered complete when it is 
capable of forming cakes; beating a thousand times is unnecessary. 

Cakes of the dough are shaped with the hands into a size similar 
to that of the [ordinary] steamed cakes and are worked so that 
they become shining with moisture. A hole is pierced. Adult men 
and women all may do the caking work. The employment of only 
boys is not required. 
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A cat is kept in the ferment hut several days beforehand; all of 
the rat-holes plugged up; and the ferment cakes are arranged on 
this earth in rows without pushing them together too closely. Two 
footpaths crossing each other and passing through the central part 
of the hut are reserved so that a man can walk through easily. 
Five ferment images are erected to be the kings of the ferment 
on the four sides [of the hut] and at the center. The one image 
at the center has its face facing southward; those on the four sides 
are placed facing the center of the hut. It has been found that 
there is not much difference whether a sacrifice with ham and wine 
is offered or not, therefore the practice is diminishing. After the 
ferment cakes have been arranged, the door is closed and sealed 
tightly with mud to allow no leakage of air. 

After seven days, the door is opened, the ferment cakes turned 
over in their original places, and the door again closed with mud 
as before. After another seven days they are piled up. If only 
three shih of rye have been used to make the ferment, the cakes 
would be piled up in one heap. If more than this amount was 
employed, two heaps would be necessary. The door is closed and 
sealed with mud as before. After another seven days, the ferment 
cakes are strung together on hemp rope, fifty cakes being in one 
string. These are hung inside a room the door of which is left open; 
but no sunlight is admitted into the room. After five days, the 
cakes are moved to the outside and are hung there for receiving 
sunlight in the day time, and frost and dew at night. They do not 
have to be covered even for long periods of standing, but care is 
taken not to let the rain wet them. These ferment cakes, after 
three years of storage, will become especially good. 


[10a5] Preparation of Wine with the Superior Ferment 


The ferment cakes are brushed until clean. Any soiled part is 
scraped off with a knife in order that the cakes may be very clean. 
With the back of an axe they are then pestled into pieces of the 
size of a date or a chestnut. If the cakes are broken with the edge 
of an axe, it will mean to kill them, so that method is rarely used. 
The broken pieces are exposed to the sunlight on a mat of paper 
pulp (?) , and are not taken back at night so that they can receive 
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the frost and dew. During cloudy or windy weather, however, 
they are brought inside, lest dust soil them and rain wet them. 
If the ferment is needed in a hurry, it will be ready for use as soon 
as itis dried. If there is no hurry, after an exposure of about twenty 
days to frost and dew, it will render the wine very fragrant. The 
ferment must be dried. If it is wet the wine will be bad. 

Wines which are fermented in the spring or in the autumn, can 
be kept throughout the summer. However, those wines which are 
prepared in the season of mulberry-fall [early winter], would be 
superior to those made in the spring. The mulberry-fall season is 
a little cold, and the method of soaking the ferment in this season 
is similar to that of the spring. When the fermenting is begun the 
top of the jar is covered with straw so that it will have a little 
warmth. The straw covering, however, should not be too thick, 
otherwise, the contents will be injured by the heat. In the spring 
it is not necessary to set the earthen jar on bricks. For autumn 
wines, the water is collected on the ninth or the nineteenth day 
of the ninth month. For spring wines, the water should be col- 
lected on the fifteenth or the last day of the first month, or on the 
second day of the second month. The ferment should be soaked 
in the water on the same day that the water is collected. The 
above-mentioned four days are the best days. Other days can also 
be chosen but there is a risk that the resulting wine may not be 
good enough for long keeping. 

As to the sources of the water, river water is the best of all. In 
those places where no river is near, the sweetest well-water can be 
employed. Any water which has traces of a salty taste is not 
suitable for this purpose. 


[10b9] Method of Exhausting the Ferment 


[The times for starting fermentations] are from the tenth to the 
fifteenth days of [the first month of] spring, and from the fifteenth 
to the twentieth days of [the first month of] autumn. The reason 
[for choosing a range] of days lies in the fact that the weather 
changes may vary. Nonetheless, the fermenting will be begun at 
the time when the fragrant foam of the [soaking] ferment rises 
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[regardless of the exact day]. Too long a standing of the soaking 
ferment will produce a skin [on the surface], and in such a case the 
ferment is considered too old. A ferment which is too old will give 
a heavy, dull wine instead of a light, fragrant one. 

The grain must be pestled fine and washed thoroughly about 
thirty times. If the grain is not washed clean the resulting wine will 
be heavy and cloudy. Generally, for one tow of the ferment, eight 
tou of water in the spring or seven tou of water in the autumn are 
used. Three shih of grain in the autumn or four shih of the same 
in the spring are used. To start the fermentation, four tow of millet 
are employed. The re-steamed grain is steamed lightly. It must be 
uniformly ready without any hard or raw particles. It is then 
cooled thoroughly by spreading it on a mat. 

The ferment infusion is poured into a tub where it is mixed 
[with the fan]. Any lump present in the mixture is broken down 
with the hands. [The mixture is then] transferred into an earthen 
jar. In the spring the jar is covered with double layers of cloth, 
and in the autumn season a blanket is used in addition to the cloth. 
If the weather is very cold, a layer of straw may also be added 
to the coverings. After standing for one or two nights, when the 
grain [in the fermentation mixture] is dissolved, six more tou are 
added. For the third addition seven or eight tow of grain may be 
employed. For the fourth, the fifth, and the sixth additions the 
quantities of grain used [11b1] will depend upon the energy or 
strength of the ferment. There is no definite rule. An addition 
may be made after two nights, or it can also be made after three 
nights. There is no fixed rule. An addition can be made only after 
[the material previously added] has been dissolved. 

Every time an addition is made, juice is drawn from the earthen 
jar to mix with [the new material]. Only enough is drawn to mix 
with the millet and break up lumps. All of it is not drawn. Every 
time an addition is made the contents of the earthen jar must be 
stirred thoroughly with a wine paddle to get a uniform mixture, 
then the earthen jar is covered. 

Although it has been stated that [per tow of the ferment] three 
shth and four shih of grain are dissolved in the spring and autumn 
seasons respectively, the real point is to be able to make use skill- 
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fully of the energy of the ferment. When the energy of the ferment 
is not yet exhausted and grain can still be dissolved, more grain 
must be added. The more the grain that can be incorporated, the 
better the wine. People say that wines become sweet after the 
rice has been completely exhausted. This is a misunderstanding of 
the procedure. When the wine cools down, the evolution of gas 
ceases, and undissolved rice is still present: the energy of the fer- 
ment has been spent. When the wine is ready, it is squeezed clear 
[and placed in an earthen jar]. Through the summer the mouth 
of the earthen jar is covered merely with a single layer of cloth, 
and a piece of straw mat is cut out to cover the cloth. The mouth 
of the earthen jar should not in any circumstance be sealed with 
mud because, if this is done, the wine will turn sour. 

Fermentation can also be carried out in the winter, but the 
result will not be as good as in the spring and autumn. The earthen 
jar for a winter fermentation must be covered with a thick layer 
of straw. In starting the fermentation [the cooked millet] is added 
while still warm. Once [the fermentation] has begun, for the [later] 
additions the millet is cooled by spreading it [on a mat]. Once the 
wine becomes very warm, if warm millet were used for the additions, 
it would turn sour. 

For earthen jars of large capacity and fermentations of large 
quantities, one will increase the amounts in the same ratio. The 
addition of bran-liquid is not tabooed at all. 


[12a5] Ho-tung #4 Method of Preparing Superior Ferment 


The wheat is treated at the beginning of the seventh month. 
The ferment is made on the seventh day [of the seventh month]. 
If one cannot make the cakes on that day, he may do it on any 
day before the twentieth of the seventh month. If one shih of 
wheat is chosen for the preparation, six tou of it will be roasted, 
three tow steamed, and one tow will be in the form of raw wheat. 
They are ground finely. Boil together to get the juice: mulberry 
leaves, five parts; lesser burdock, one part; artemisia, one part, and 
dogwood, one part. If dogwood is not available, smartweed can 
be used as the substitute. It will be wine-colored. Strain out the 
solid matter, and, when [the juice is] cold, mix with the ferment. 
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The dough should not be too wet, but is kneaded a thousand times. 
The caking method is the same as that for ordinary ferments. 


[12b1] Method of Laying Down the Ferment 


First of all, the ground is covered with wheat straw. The fer- 
ment cakes are then arranged [upon this bedding], and covered 
with wheat straw. Large-scale producers might employ mats made 
of bamboo splints, as in rearing silkworms. After [the ferment 
cakes] have been covered in this fashion, the door [of the house] 
is closed. At the end of seven days, the cakes are turned over and 
are covered again with wheat straw. At the end of another seven 
days, they are piled up and covered again. After standing for 
another seven days, the cakes are transferred into an earthen jar 
where they are stored also for seven days. At the end of this 
period, the cakes are taken out and dried in the sunlight. 


[12b5] The Making of Wine [Collective Process] 


When one tow of millet ferment is used, one shih of grain is used. 
Italian Millet gives only a thin wine and is of no value. In the 
preliminary treatment of the ferment cakes, all the surfaces includ- 
ing the sides and the inside of the holes must be scraped clean. 
Then they are crushed into pieces of the size of a date or a chestnut, 
and the product is dried thoroughly in the sunlight. 

For a tou of the ferment, one tow and five shéng of water are 
used. If the water is collected for the fermentation at the time of 
the first freezing in the tenth month [November], i. e., the season 
of mulberry-fall, the resulting wine will be the best-season-spring 
wine. If, however, the water is collected on the last day of the 
first month [February], the wine obtained will be the good-season- 


' spring wine. South of the Yellow River, where the climate is warm, 


[fermentations] are performed in the second month [March]. North 
of the Yellow River is cold [and fermentations] are carried out in 
the third month [April]. Generally, only the season around the 
Festival of Ch‘ing-ming %#44 [Clear Sunshine, April] is used. 
[13a1] The time of the first freezing is the closing of the year 
when the streams are settled. [This water] may be used as collected 
for Spring wine. Any water which is collected during the other 
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months must be boiled five times. After cooling, it is used to soak 
the ferment. Any deviation from this procedure will disturb [the 
wine]. The weather of the first freezing in the tenth month [Novem- 
ber] is still warm, and there is no need yet to cover the earthen jar 
with straw. In the eleventh and the twelfth months, the earthen 
jar must be covered with millet stalks. The ferment is soaked for 
ten days in the winter time or seven days in the spring season. As 
soon as the ferment gives out a gas and fragrant foam rises up, 
one begins the fermentation [of the grain]. 

In winter when the weather is severely cold the ferment liquor 
will certainly freeze, even though the earthen jar has been covered 
with straw every day. In such a case, the ice-prisms are simply 
strained off, put into a kettle, and melted to obtain the liquid 
when one is about to begin the fermentation. The prism liquor 
must not be heated up, and all is returned to the earthen jar. The 
millet is then added. If this procedure is not followed, the charge 
will be injured by the chilling. 

If the earthen jar is capable of holding a charge of five shih of 
grain, the first charge will consist of only one shih of the grain. 
The grain must be washed thoroughly until the wash-water appears 
clear. It is then cooked into a fén # [partially cooked grain] which 
is in turn transferred into an empty jar and is flooded with boiling 
water from a kettle. The addition of boiling water will be stopped 
when there is a layer of water of a little more than one ts‘wn over 
the fén. [13b1] The mouth [of the earthen jar] is covered with a 
basin [and the contents allowed to stand] for some time. When the 
water has gone, the fén is ready and soft. This is spread out on a 
mat for cooling. The juice is kept in the basin. All of the lumps 
of the millet are broken up by the hands. [After cooling], the pro- 
duct is transferred into the earthen jar [which contains the liquor 
of soaked ferment], and is stirred with a wine paddle. The same 
procedure is used for each charge. 

However, in the eleventh month [December] and the twelfth 
month [January], when the weather is cold and water freezes, the 
millet is added when it is as warm as the human body. For the 
mulberry-fall wine or the spring wines, all of the charges should 
be added cold. If the starting charge is added cold, additions also 
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will be cold. If the starting charge is warm, additions also will be 
warm. [These rules] must not be varied, so that cold and hot are 
intermixed. 

As for the second charge consisting of eight tow and the third 
charge of seven tow, the size will depend solely on the strength of 
the ferment. There is no fixed quantity. In general, the grain is 
divided into two equal parts. The first half is used to make the 
hot-flooded fén while the other half is used to make re-steamed 
rice. If all of the grain is added in the form of hot-flooded fén, the 
wine will be dull. If, however, re-steamed grain is incorporated, 
the wine will become light and fragrant. Therefore, one simply 
must divide it. 

[13b10] Winter fermentations will be finished in six or seven 
stages, while eight or nine stages are required fu. spring prepa- 
rations. In the winter time one wants [the fermenting liquor] 
slightly warm, but in the spring time one wants it mildly cool. If 
too much grain is used, [the wine] will not mature properly, and it 
will be injured, so that it would be impossible to store it for a long 
period. In the spring the earthen jar is covered with a single layer 
of cloth, and in the winter season a straw mat is used for the 
covering. At the beginning of winter when the first fermentation 
is added, burning charcoal may be thrown into the earthen jar and 
a sword laid on its top. These will be removed after the wine is 
ready. 

Wines that are prepared in winter will be ready after fifteen 
days of fermentation. Those which are fermented in spring will 
take ten days. In the middle of the fifth month [June], a bowlful of 
wine is removed from the jar and exposed to the sunlight. If the 
wine is of good quality it will remain unchanged. If it is inferior 
its color will change. Those which happen to change color should 
be drunk early while the good ones may be kept through the sum- 
mer. But, the ho p‘ei, after standing for a short time, is decanted. 
It will last until the season of mulberry-fall. If the wines are 
stored in a cellar, they will pick up the ch‘i 4 [ethereal essence] 
of the earth [and spoil]. They should be kept in a straw hut with 
several layers of straw roof to obtain the best results. A house 
with tile roof will get hot [and thus cannot be used for the purpose]. 
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In the making of the ferment, in the soaking of the same, in the 
steaming of rice, and in preparing the fermentation, river water 
should be employed throughout. Those families which have not 
sufficient hands may use sweet well-water. 

[14b1] In the Wan pi shu #42415 [All Available Arts] of Huai- 
nan-tzii *° it is said, “To make a thin wine heavy, rushes are steeped 
in it.” The rushes are cut into pieces and steeped in the wine. 
After a while the rushes are removed and the wine will have 
become heavy. ‘Whenever the fermenting charge suffers too much 
chilling and is prevented from developing as in the winter, proceed 
as follows: Boiling water is introduced into a pottery jug the 
mouth of which is then tightly plugged. The jug is put into a 
kettle of boiling water until it becomes very hot. It is then taken 
out of the kettle and transferred into the earthen jar containing 
the fermenting charge. In a short time the fermentation will start.” 


2°'This book is now lost and known only from quotations. The latter have been 
collected by Sun Féng-i $4 #§ 3% and were published in the Wén-ching-t‘ang ts‘ung shu 
Fi ee a. 

*2The translators wish to thank Prof. T. T. Suur of the Orthological Institute, 
Kunming, who has kindly made a number of helpful suggestions relative to the 


translation. 
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PREFIXES IN TIBETO-BURMIC 


Rosert SHAFER 
BerkELey, CALIFORNIA 


Although Stuart N. WoLFENDEN devoted the greater part of his 
major work to Tibeto-Burmic prefixes,’ an aspect of the problem 
which escaped his attention is the loss of consonantal prefixes in 
compounds. The loss of Burmese ‘d- prefix when the root to which 
it is attached becomes either the first or second member of a com- 
pound is too well known to require citations.?, Consonantal pre- 
fixes resembled the Bu. ’d- prefix in this respect. This linguistic 
process is still operative in certain Kukish languages and a vestige 
of it was retained in the Old Bodish numeral system. 

The dropping of the consonantal prefixes is not entirely regu- 
lar, and due to insufficient data the conditions under which this 
occurred can not be determined here. The main aim of this paper 
is to call attention to the problem. 

The most extensively recorded Kukish language which preserves 
prefixes is Mara (Lakher), from which are taken the following 
examples of the simple prefixed root, the same root unprefixed in 
compound, and the same root prefixed in compound: * 


A 1. pa-ts% “ bead,” ts‘t-na “ amber bead or necklace, amber.” 
2. pa-ri “ snake,” 7i-ru-p‘ia-pa “ name of a snake.” 


* Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology, RAS, London, 1929. 

*For a discussion of the a- prefix in Sino-Tibetan, see Berthold Laurer, “ The 
Prefix a- in the Indo-Chinese Languages,” JRAS (1915) 757-780; and WoLFrenbEN, 
op. cit., with his conclusion, p. 178 ff. The Khimi dialect of Khami has two a- prefixes: 
one, denoted by a- and pronounced like the a in father, is prefixed to verbs; the 
second, written d- and pronounced like the a in America, is prefixed to nouns (see 
“Khimi Grammar and Vocabulary,” BSOS 11 (1944) 386-434). An attempt to decide 
into which series the a- prefixes of various languages fall may require a precise record 
of the phonemes and tones. For early studies of prefixes, see Anton ScHIEFNER, 
“Tibetische Studien,” Bull. hist.-phil. Acad. de St. Petersbourg 8 (1865) 296, and 
A. Bouter, “ Die Priifixe mit vocalischem und gutturalem Anlaute in den einsilbigen 
Sprachen,” Sitz., Ak. der Wiss., Wien, 61 (1869) 445-91. 

*From Fred. W. Savince, A Grammar and Dictionary of the Lakher Language, 
Allahabad, 1908. 
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10. 


. pa-vaw “ bird,” vaw-k‘ei 


. pa-ts‘au “wall, partition,’ 
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‘species of hornbill,” vaw-pa-hla 
“hill partridge,” vaw-vu “ pheasant.” 


. pa-t'ei “ fruit; to bear fruit,” t'ei-hla-pa “ edible fruits,” te7- 


hia “mango,” tei-ku, tei-tli “species of figs,” t'ei-t'u 
“ orange,” etc. 
> 


ts‘au-pa-da-da “name of the 
partition in the house by the bed.” 


. pa-kaw, kaw “ hole.” 
. pa-la “cotton, yarn,” la-hmao “ spun cotton on the spindle,” 


la-tao “ a reel or ball of cotton,” la-bd-pa-pan “ name of a 
cloth,” la-hmi “ a cotton spindle,” la-ri “ cotton gin.” 


. pa-k‘u “ knee,” k‘u-k‘an “ patella,” k‘u-bi “ knock-kneed.” 
. pa-zau “ urine,” zau-pa-hrai “ a stoppage of urine, to have a 


stoppage of urine.” 

pa-ka “ mouth,” ka-hlu “to gossip, to be talkative, to divulge 
a secret ” (hlu “ much, many, plentiful ”; cf. Amer. slang 
“‘big mouth ”) . 


But the prefixed root also occurs in compounds: 


Bl. 


2. 
3. 
ee 


8. 


9. 
11. 


12. 


pa-tsi “ a bead,” pa-ts‘t-ri “ necklace.” 

pa-ri “ snake,” pa-ri-pi “ a large snake, python.” 

pa-vaw “ bird,” pa-vaw-hmi “ feather.” 

pa-la “ cotton, yarn,” pa-la-ri “ cotton thread,” pa-la-hlo-na 
“a cotton reel.” 

pa-k‘u “ knee,” pa-k‘u-pei-nei “ to kneel.” 

pa-zau “urine,” pa-zau-ti “urine” (lit. “ urine water”). 

pa-tan “nail, claw,” pa-tan-kia-pa-hnan “the quick of the 
nail,” pa-tan-a-ia-pa-hnan “ to have a hangnail, hangnail.” 

pa-ti-pa-lao “heart, mind,” pa-t‘i-pa-lao-a-p‘a “to be good 
natured,” -a-pa-kua “to change the mind,” -nai “ easy 
going, good tempered,” etc. 


The prefix tsa- drops similarly in compounds: 


C1. 
2. 


3. 


tsa-kei “ tiger,” kei-ts‘an “ leopard.” 

tsa-ta, ia “ crab,” ia-ka “a prawn,” ia-pa-hnan “ the pouch 
under a crab for its young.” 

tsa-véo “bear,” véo-ti-k‘d-pa “a small species of bear” 


3 
4 
4 
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(Parry * gave Tlongsai dial. tsa-ve “bear,” ve-ti-k‘d-pa 
“ small bear,” veu-tla “ bear trap ” (L. vom-tlak) ; Hawthai 
tsa-ve “ bear,” ve-ti-k‘a-pa “ small bear,” ve-tla “ bear trap,” 
and similarly for Zeuhnang and Sabeu dialects) . 

But tsa- is also retained in compounds: 

D1. tsa-ia “ crab,” tsa-ia-p‘ei-pi “ claw of a crab.” 

4, tsa-va “ stream, river,” tsa-va-hna “ small valley,” tsa-va-pi 

“river,” tsa-va-t'a “ down stream.” 


No absolute distinction can be drawn between the usage of the 
non-prefixed and the prefixed roots in compounds. It may be stated 
that in going from the prefixed simple root to the non-prefixed 
root in compounds (sections A and C above) the meaning usually 
changes from the general to the particular, the genera to the 
species; note A 1-5, C 1-3. 

But where the root is modified by a suffixed adjective such as 
-pi “ big,” or -a-p‘a “ good,” the prefix is not dropped (B 2, 12); 
and conversely, where the root is used as an adjective as “ bird 
hair ” = “ feather” (B3) or “urine water” (B9) the prefix is 
not dropped. Verbs seem more often to be formed from the pre- 
fixed forms. Due to the degenerate nature of the Mara finals, by 
which several roots of quite different origins have come to be pro- 
nounced the same, it is often difficult to determine the original 
meaning of a compound even when the different parts of the com- 
pound can be found in the Mara dictionary. Consequently a more 
definite analysis of the distinction between the prefixed and the 
non-prefixed forms of the root in compounds can not be given 
at present. 

The original prefixes of the numerals may be dropped in Mara 
but we are left in the dark as to when. The numerals with prefixes 
are given on page 6 as: -pa-li “4.” -pa-nd “5.” -tsa-ru “6.” 
-sari “7.” -tsa-ri “8.” -tsa-ki “ 9.” 

In the examples in the grammar, Savidge always used these long 
forms. And yet in the English-Lakher portion of the dictionary, 
side by side with the corresponding long forms, are given: li “ 4.” 
ag "6" 4 “8.” “8.” 


“N. E. Parry, The Lakhers, London, 1932, 505-6. 
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Although Mara is unfortunately the only extensively recorded 
Kukish language preserving original prefixes, enough evidence has 
been collected to show that other Kukish languages show the same 
characteristic; thus® in Kwoireng téa-kwi “ tiger,” kwi-ruk-na 
“leopard ”; tsd-gi “iron,” ma-rui gi “copper”; and Khunggoi 
sa-k‘u “ tiger,” ku-ne’ “ leopard ”; Maram a-kauw “ tiger,” kau-tau 
“leopard ”; Ukhrul 7d-lei “ soil,” lei-pa “ clay, mud.” 

But it is in the numeral systems of the Kukish languages of the 
Naga Hills that the disappearance of prefixes in compounds is 
particularly evident. Thus in Maring: kd-ni “ 2,” som-ni “ 20.” 
kwi-yum “3,” som-t'um “ 30.” (The reason for the change in initial 
is unknown). p‘i-li “ 4,” som-li “ 40.” p'd-na “5,” som-na “ 50.” 
ta-ruk “6,” som-ruk “60.” td-tsot “8,” som-tsat “ 80.” ta-ko 
“9,” som-ko “ 90.” 

And in Kapwi: ka-ni “2,” som-ni “20.” (But som ka-ni to 
“12”). ma-li “ 4,” som-li “ 40.” pa-n “ 5,” som-na “ 50.” ke-ruk 
“6,” som-ruk “60.” ka-ret “8,” but som ka-ret “80.” ka-kwa 
“9,” but som ka-kwa “ 90.” 

In Kabui: ka-tum “ 3,” tum ru “ 30.” pa-dai “ 4,” rek dai “ 40.” 
pa-nu “ 5,” re-nu “ 50.” tsa-ruk “ 6,” but rek tsa-ru “ 60.” tsd-nai 
“7,” but rek tsa-nai “70.” ta-tsat “8,” but rek ta-tsat “ 80.” 
tsd-ku “9,” but rek tsa-ku “ 90.” 

Similar to Kabui above, Khoirao and Kwoireng show no loss of 
prefixes from “ 60” to “90,” while Anal shows no such loss from 
“50” to “90” and Phadeng from “ 40 ” to “ 90.” However they 
do drop prefixes in the lower multiples of ten, and it appears that 
these languages formed the higher multiples at a late date. 

Some trace of this loss of prefixes in compounds is still found 
in the Old Bodish numeral system. Thus we find: ° g-tsig “1,” 
ts‘ig “1” (as first part of comp. numbers; in other compounds (see 


° From the writer’s manuscript on Kukish, mainly from W. McCuttiocn, Account of 
the Valley of Munnipore and of the Hill Tribes, with a Comparative Vocabulary of 
the Munnipore and other Languages, Selections from the Records of the Government 
of India (Foreign Department), no. 27, Calcutta, 1859. 

° These may be most conveniently found in the Grammaire de la langue tibétaine, 
by Ph(ilippe) Ed(ouard) Foucavux, Paris, 1858, 38 ff., or the Grammar of the Tibetan 
Language in English, by Alexander Csoma de Ko6rés, Calcutta, 1834, 62-3, but also 
may be found in JAscuke’s dictionary. 
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JASCHKE 157a) seems to mean “ alone”). g-nyis “2,” nyis “2” 
(as first part of comp.) , nyer- “20.” g-sum “3,” sum “3” (as 
first part of compounds, see J. 574) , so- “ 30.” b-zi “ 4,” ze- “ 40.” 
l-na “ 5,” na- “ 50.” d-rug “6,” re- “ 60.” b-dun “7,” don- “70.” 
br-gyad “ 8,” gya- “80.” d-gu “9,” go- “90.” b-tsu “10,” *tso- 
(in comp.) . 

ts‘ig may have been the earliest form for “ 1,” for in the earliest 
documents ts‘ig and gts‘ig are found very frequently. The multiples 
of “10” occur in compounds for “ 21 ”-“ 29,” “31 ”-“ 39,” ete. 
Since the following numerals all begin with prefixed consonants, 
the latter probably caused the dropping of the original final con- 
sonants in “ 30,” “ 60” and “ 80 ” at a very early period. We may 
state this because the word for “7” is probably a purely Bodish 
coinage, not existing outside of that group except in a few com- 
pound higher numerals borrowed from Bodish. The final -r in 
“20” has not been accounted for. 

If we leave out of consideration for the moment the word for 
“10” it will be found that all the simple numerals have low grade 
vowels, while all the multiples of ten except “60” have the cor- 
responding guna vowels: “ 20,” “ 30,” “ 40,” “70,” and “90.” No 
evidence for gradation of the a series has been found in ST, so 
no change occurred in “ 50” or “80.” The vowel in “66” is so 
irregular that the word would not be recognized as from the same 
root as the simple numral “6 ” if it were not for the other multiples 
of ten. Yet Old Bodish 7 and u sometimes interchange, although 
the conditions under which this occurs are not clear; thus ddzin 
(pres.) , (b) zur (pf.), gzun (fut.) , zw (s) (imperative) “grasp”; 
abyin, p'yun, dbyun, p'yun “take out”; dabig(s), pigs, dbig, 
pig (s) or dbug (s) , p'ug, dbug, pug “ sting”; ap‘ur “ to fly,” Gtsang 
apir. And if the u of *rug became i, *rig, with the -g dropping, 
the guna grade of i would give re, the form actually found. As the 
u>i shift is not clear, this explanation must remain hypothetical 
for the present. 

We would expect “10” in compounds to be tso in place of the 
simple number btésu, if the lack of prefix and gunation were char- 
acteristic of numerals entering into compounds as was found above 
for the multiples of ten. But actually btsu occurs most frequently 
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in Old Bodish, and btso—with gunation but with the prefix—is 
found only in the compounds for “15” and “18.” However, 
Sbalti, which preserves the b- of Old Bodish as p‘- in p‘tsu “ 10,” 
has tso- in “12,” “15.” In Burig, where O. B. b- is represented by 
a spirant (except 7- before initial d) has stsu “10,” but tso in 
“15.” Ladwags (Francke) has the same phonetic development 
of O.B. b- as Burig; and stsu is “ 10,” but tso- in “15” and “ 18.” 
Where tso- is not used as the first part of compounds for “10” 
in these W.B. dialects, tsu- seems to be used. 

Because of the archaic nature of these W. Bodish dialects, it 
seems probable that proto-Bodish once used tso- for “10 ” as the 
first part of compounds and that this was displaced in W. B. by 
tsu- and in Old Bodish by btsu. 

Sometime after the words for multiples of ten which ended in a 
consonant had lost this final, Bodish proper began the use of b-dun 


for “seven” and by vowel gradation created the word for “70.” 


This gives us an approximate idea of how late gradation was an 
active process in Bodish territory. 

Although the total amount of evidence on the use of prefixes is 
not extensive, yet we may certainly conclude that they were not 
fixed in proto-Sino-Tibetan. They appear to be employed as classi- 
fiers with indefinite nouns and not to occur when the noun was 
more specifically defined by entering into a compound. 
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MARCO POLO QUITS CHINA 


Yung-lo ta-tien 19418. 15b has preserved a quotation from the 
Ching-shih ta-tien #1 which ought to be a determining fac- 
tor in fixing the date of Marco Polo’s departure from China. 
Western students seem to have agreed upon 1292 for this date, 
but the following text would seem to set his departure at the end 
of 1290 or the very beginning of 1291. The Polos themselves are 
not, of course, mentioned, but the text does signify that on Septem- 
ber 11, 1290 the three men who quit China with the Polos were 
on the point of departing. The Wu-lu-té, A-pi-shih-ha, and Huo- 
ché mentioned here are certainly to be equated with Marco’s 
Oulatai, Apousca, and Coja. 
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